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School History of the United States. 
IS'T published by WILLIAM PIERCE, No.9 Cornhill, a 
School History of the United States ; containing a colored 
»of the United States, Plates, Chronological Notices, and 
sutline of topies fora more extended course of study 3 tos 
er with coprous Notes. by 8. K. Hall, and A. R. Baker 
cipal in the ‘Teacher's Seminary, Andover, Mass ‘ 
Ke FACE —The object of the fullowtwg compilation has been 
ivnisn a compendium of the History of the United States, 
pted to be studed. While many, already betore the public, 
sess desirable excellences, as books to be read, yet there is 
eat coutusion of daies arising trom giving a connected histo. 
fasingie state, or of particular events, aud then describing 
vs that previously took place. "This prevents the possibility 
memberig Wie dates with ease an. accuracy. But v hen 
promimeut events of a year can be presented in the order in 
cu they took place, or assuciated wih cach other, it is found 
ch less dificult to retain them. The tact is undoubedly fa. 
ar to teachers generally, that lessons in History are sooner 
rotten than lessous in Geography and other studies 
a the following work, the order ct the time is gencrally pre- 
ved in noucing events; the chronology and analysis are so 
anged ou the top of each page, as to aid the pupil to retain 
at he learns. tlew tar this will be found an improvement, 
st be left .o the decision of teachers and learners, to whoin it 
vith dufideuce submitted. 
f questious, inteuded to aid the teacher or pupil are furnished, 
reims evident that they should be placed on the bottom of the 
reon Which the answer ts found. 
‘he Outline of a more extended course of study wil! it is be. 
‘ed, be found very valuable in guiding the more advanced 
deut m prosecuting this interestug study, 
he Notes are intended to furnish a more extended account, 
n could have been consistently given in the body of the work, 
come of those events, which have exerted an unusually promi- 
it influence on the country, particularly in securing the indes 
idence ef the United Staies. As the Notes were intended 
be read, rather than studied, they are given in a smaller 
«. 
No pains have been spared to ascertain and give dates with 
uracy. It would, however, be presumption to hope, that 
ne errors may not be detected, when so great discrepancies 
re been frequen'ly found in authors consulted, 
f the work should be found adapted to the wants of the young, 
! prove a va‘uable assisiant in communicating a knowledge 
he His ory of our Country, the authors will not regret the 
e and expense required in preparing it. 
euchers’ Seminary, Andover, Jun. 1. 1836. 
Jrders from the trade solicited. 
.* Copies furnished Teachers for examination, gratis. 
Feb. 24. 3t 
ISTON SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
VHIARLES J. HENDEE, (Successor to Curter, Hendee & 
/ Co) baving made arrangements to continue the business 
PuBLisuinG and BookseLetya, at the Old Stand of C., H, 
Co., 131 Washington street, offers to the ‘Trade, Merchauts, 
achers, School Commitives, and others, the following list of 
uable copy-right Books, (together with a general assortment 
School Books,) on the most faverable terms. 
WORC#STER’S READING BOOKS. 
|. A Second Book for Reading und Spelling. 
Those who have used Mr. Worcester’s Vrimer are aware of 
peculiar talents in rendering those usually ‘‘ dry subjects” mn- 
esting to children; and to them it is sufficient to say that the 
cond Book has the same simple aud attractive character as 
» First. 
2. A Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; witha simple 
les and Instructions for avoiding Common errors, 
We approve of the plan of ihis look ; it is just such a one as 
needed, and we hope it will be adepted iu every school im the 
untry. Boston Evening Gazette. 
3. A Fourth Book fur Reading ; with Rales and Instructions. 
‘This work completes c series of books for teaching children 
w to read—The Primer, The Second Book, The Third 
ook, and The Fourth Book. ‘nu the first three, spel!ing lessons 
e given with the reading lessous ; but they are omitted in the 
ourth Book, because those who are able to read these lessons, 
iould use a dictionary for spelling, and for jearning the mean- 
g of every word which they do not understand. So fur as the 
ympiler and the publishers have been able to learn, no one has 
ed the Third Book without being satisfied that the rules and 
structions for reading, and for avoiding common errors, are of 
eat utility. They are, therefore, continued in the Fourth 
ovk, and greatly enlarged; and they constitute the principel 
fference betweeu these and the other school books for reading, 
hich are now in use. 


PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 
1. The Fivst Book of History, or History on the Basis of Ge- 
raphy, (compreheuding the countries of ihe Western Hemis- 
ere,) with ixty engravings from original designs, and sixteen 
aps of the dilferent sections of the United States, and the va- 
us countries of the Western Hemisphere, executed in the 
ost beautiful manner, on steel plates. By the author of Peter 
arley’s Tales. 
2. The Sccond Book of History, (comprising the countries of 
e Eastern Hemisphere,) with many engravings, and sixteen 
aps on stecl plates of the different countries. By the author 
! Parley’s First Book of History. 
3. The Third Book of History; by the same author, and on 
ie sam plan—comprchending Anctent History in connection 
ith Ancient Geography, with maps and many engravings. 
The above three works form a complete system of General 
fistory, Axcient and Modern, and they are desigued to be used 
| succession, in schools. 
Probably there never has been a work of the kind received 
ith so mach favor, aud so quickly and so extensively adoptea 
this country as Parley’s First Book of History. The others 
e written iv the same attractive and entertaining manner. and 
here they are used, the study of Listory will become a pleas- 
e rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 
“ The First Book of History, &c.—'lvis is truly an excel- 
at work. The plan we think is new. aud the exeention good. 
is geography and history combined ; this union will be found 
double the value of both.”’— Ve: mont Chronicle. 
“ This is decide@ily the best historical work for children we 
ve ever met with. It is filled with ideas instead of dates. 
tt every child study this book three months in his own way, 
d he wi!l have a better knowledge of the history and geogra- 
y of his country than is often acquired by spending threo 
ars in the senseless operation of committing to memory page 
er page of the tiresome treatises in common use.”—BSrandon 
legraph. 
Boston Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. 
Alterations and additions have been made in the present edi- 
n of this work, at the request of the Committee for Primary 
hools in Boston ; and in consequence, it has been adopted by 
ection of the Committee, as the common reading book in 
ase schools, 


Elements of English Grammar, with Progressive Exercises 
arsisg. By John Frost. ’ 

This work is noticed by the Boston Association of Instruc- 

8, iu a letter to the Author, as follows :— 

“ We have attentively examined your Grammar, and we do 

t hesitate to say, that it appears to us better adapted to the 


unger classes in common schools, than any other with which 
> are acquainted.” 


The Child's Botany, with copperplate engravings.—“ This 
ok forms an casy and popular introduction to the study of 
ylany.”” 

ie GRUNY’S WORKS. 
rund’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, for the use of Schools. 


Do. Elements of Chemistry, co du do. 
Do. Elementary Treatise on Plain Geometry, do do. 
Do. Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry, do do. 
Do. Popular Astronomy, on a new plan, do do. 
Do. Exercises in Algebra, with a Key, for Teachers. 
Do. Exercises in Arithmetic, co do do. 
Hivan’s Political Class Book, for Schools and Academies. 
Do. Moral Class Book, do do. 


Noyes’ System of Penmanship—Parley’s Arithmetic for Chil- 
en—Walsh’s Mercantile Arithmetic—Holbrook’s Easy Les- 
us in Geometry—Russell’s Lessons in Enunciation—Child’s 
vu Book of American Geography, with maps— Goodrich’s 
ography, with new and small Atlas—Woodbridge’s Geo- 
aphical Copy-book, with a series of Outline Maps, for exer- 
es in Schools and Academies—Hildreih’s View of the Uni- 
1 States—do. Sequel to du.—Blair’s Outlines of History and 
ironolugy—do. Chart of do do.—Walker’s School Dictionary. 
The Little Philosopher, by Abbott. 

March 2. F 
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YHARLES B. MASON keeps constantly on hand a prime 
/ assortment of HATS and CAPS at No. 8 Clinton Street. 
N. B. Hats made to order a€ short notice. 

March 9. 3m. 
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TERMS OF THE HLRALD, 

le The HERALD is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
vid within two weeks fiom the time of subscribing, If pay- 
atis Kegleeted after this, 82 50 will Le charged, and g3.L0 
wt paid at the close of the year, 

- Allsubseriptious déscoutinued atthe ¢xpiration of eightee 
MIDS, Ouless paid, 


' 
» All the travelling preachersin the NewFngland, Maine, and 
W Ihunpshire Conterences ere authorized agents, to whem 
Vincent inay be mace. ‘ 
} All Communications on business, or designed for publics 
1, Should be addressedto Beng. Kinaspur y, Jr., post paie, 
€98 Containing 810.00, or tive subseribers. 
» All biographies, accounts of revivals, and othes matters 
ving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
ers, 
Ve wish ogents to be particular to write the names of sub- 
ers, aut the name of the post effice co which papers are to 
seut,in such a manner that there can be no misunderstauding 
nistake. 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


“CHRISTIAN REVIEW.” 
“ Art. X.—Tue Wine Question.” 

We were completely misled by this title. We expect- 
ed a discussion of the broad question, whether all intoxi- 
cating drinks ought o: ought not to be abandoned by the 
friends of temperance. This writer confines himself to 
the sacramental use of wine; and he says,— 

« The point to be considered, we believe to be some- 
thing like the following. The advocates of the temper- 
arce cause, having, as is supposed, succeeded in abolish- 
ing the use of distilled spirits from that class of the com- 
munity with whom their efforts were most successtul, 
have next proceeded to attempt the total abolition of wine. 
Here they were met by the fact, that wine is used at the 
sacramental table. Now, they assert that the use of 
‘wine on this occasion, and in the manner in which it is 
used, is pleaded*by many persons as an excuse for in- 
temperance, and that their efforts for the total suppres- 
gion of this vice, must be ineffectual, unless they can 
modify or abolish, the use of this element on this solemn 
eceasion. They therefore claim, that a modification or 
a change be adopted, which shall leave them free to pur- 
sue their, we doubt not, well meant and benevolent ef- 
or Such we believe to be a fair statement of the wine 
question, as it is commonly denominated; and these are 
the opinions, which we are now called. upon to exam- 
ine.” 

Now we most truly believe this writer to be unac- 
countably mistaken. We cannot admit the preceding to 
be “a fair statement of the wine question, as it is com- 
monly denominated.” Have the friends of temperance 
succeeded in abolishing the use of distilled spirits from 
any class? We apprehend not. The standing argument 
of the wine-drinking members of Temperance Societies 
is built upon a direct denial of this assertion ; and, how- 
ever absurd their reasoning, the fact is incontrovertible, 
that a vast amount remains to be done, for the entire re- 
moval of distilled spirits from every class. This writer’s 
description of the class, with which the friends of tem- 
perance have succeeded, is not entirely satisfactory ; 
they have succeeded, he says, in abolishing the use from 
that class, with which they have been most successful. 
He then proceeds to say, that, having succeeded with 
this (?) class, “ they have next proceeded to attempt the 
total abolition of wine.” He then adds, “ Here they 
were met by the fact, that wine is used at the sacra- 
mental table.” He has left no doubt who are intended 
in this passage, by the word “ they ;” he means “ the ad- 
ocates of the temperance cause.” And who are they? 
It would be as ‘* good logic,” we suppose, to look for 
them among the prime movers of the New York State 
Temperance Society as elsewhere ; for nowhere has the 
wine question been more fully and freely discussed, than 
in the official papers, issuing from that Society. Now 
‘the pledge of that Society expressly excepts sacramental 
and medicinal use ; and, though the sacramental use has 
been a subject of discussion in one, at least, of their pa- 
pers, they have very properly, as we think, decided to 
leave this question hereafter to be examined in religious 
journals. The friends of temperance have, by no means, 

considered the success of their cause dependent on the 
issue of the question touching the sacramental use. They 
have never doubted, nor do the reflecting friends of the 
temperance cause, throughout the world, doubt, for a mo- 


ment, that this holy enterprize will ultimately triumph, juice of the grape. 


though the churches, contrary to our hope and belief, 
should decide to continue the employment of alcoholic 
wine at the table of our Lord. This writer is therefore 
mistaken, if he supposes that “‘ the advocates of temper- 
ance” look upon the total abandonment of wine, i. e. 
even at the sacrament and for medicinal occasions, as a 
sine qua non of their ultimate success. Most truly they 
grieve to behold alcoholic wine, drink of bacchanalians, 
upon the table of their Lord.—Neither do they “ claim 
that a modification or change be adopted ”’—nor do they 
propose to “ modify or abolish the element.” This 
writer heaps one erroneous assertion upon another, as the 
giants heaped Pelion upon Ossa; and we think he has 
been more successful than they in getting among the 
clouds, 

Different writers, it is true, have suggested different 
expedients; but, whatever they have proposed, in one 
thing they agree—the rejection of alcoholic wine from 
the communion. There is good reason to believe, that 
this would be an acceptable arrangement to a very large 
and increasing number of the friends of temperance in 
the churches. And what grave objection can be pre- 
sented to such a course? What are the objections of this 
writer? He observes: 

“Now the only words in the New Testament, by 
which the fruit of the vine is designated, are, so far as I 
know, two. 

1. ydevxog, new, or sweet wine, Acts ii. 13, and, 

2. ores, or wine, the term which is commonly used.” 

Persons ignorant of ‘the Greek language, may be mis- 
‘led by this assertion, and suppose that the original Greek 
for the words “ fruit of the vine’? was either yJerxos or 
owes. We impute not to this writer an intention to 
produce such an impression; but it may not be amiss to 
guard those, who do not read the original, against such an 
inference. And so, “‘ as far’’ as this writer knows, these 
two words are the only words in the New Testament, “‘ by 
which the fruit of the vine is designated.” Is not 
stapuany, Matt. vii. 16, a designation of ‘the fruit of 
‘the vine.” But this writer may reply in the words of 
Dr. Sprague of Albany, to Prof. Stuart, Did you ever 
hear of any person drinking grapes ?”’—To this we re- 
join—the fresh juice of the grape was pressed forth, at 
the sacramental table, in very early times, and used as an 
element; and it is not easy for one, not expert in the 
‘doctrine of transubstantiation, to perceive the necessity 
of fermenting the juice to make it « the fruit of the 
vine.” 

The first object of this writer appears to be to show, 
that -« the fruit of the vine,” spoken of in the New Tes- 
‘tament, was a fermented and intoxicating liquor, and 
thence to infer, that such was the liquor, employed by 
Chtist at the Eucharist. He abundantly proves that, 
which no reasonable Grecian will deny, that the verbs 
pedi and «s9déx0 mean to drink to drunkenness, or 
as some will have it, to excess, or abundantly, which, 
except in the cases of some very strong heads, mean one 

and the same thing. Hence it appears that the apostle 





charged the Corinthians with drunkenness at the Lord’s 
table, a hazard to which, we presume, other commu- 
To this we 
shall probably allude hereafter. He also proves, by va- 


nicants are liable, as well as the Corinthians. 


as we use now.” 
the churches! 

jority of our churches, a vile compound of brandy and 
other foreign matters compose “ such wine as we use 


careful reader of God’s word, that there were many 
allusions to fermented wine in the New Testament, and 
to its intoxicating qualities. But he would have us be- 
lieve, if we understand him, that no other wine is men- 
tioned there. Now the word yisvzoc, as we gather from 
the context of the passage, Acts ii. 13, does surely mean 
an intoxicating,-and therefore a fermented wine: but 
this writer as surely knows, that such employment of that 
word is very uncommon. Because it is used once in the 
Testament, in a sense precisely opposite to the meaning 
assigned by the best legicographers, is this writer justified 
in taking it for granted, that the true meaning of that 
word was not just as well known in the days of Christ 
as the letters which compose it? Surely not. The true 
meaning of yZevzog is unfermented wine. Fermentation, 
unless the process be arrested, for the preservation of 
must, would commence in a single day, in any tempera- 
ture over 60 of Farenheit. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that this word should have been occasionally misapplied 
to all new wine. Of the real meaning there can be no 
doubt. Upon this passage, Acts ii. 13, Bloomfield has 
the following comment: “ yievxous, not new made wine, 
which is its proper signification, but new, i. e. sweet 
wine, which is very intoxicating.” Does this writer de- 
aire us to believe, that nothing was eaten or drunken in 
the days of our Lord, saving such things as are mention- 
ed in the New Testament? Because must is not there 
mentioned, eo nomine, does he infer, that it was not a 
customary beverage? If so, he entirely contradicts the 
testimony of historical writers. We refer him to the facts 
and references in our former numbers. The old goatskin 
flasks or bottles of those days were in no danger of being 
ruptured by fermented wine; the new wine, oirig véog, was 
therefore anunfermented wine. Incidentally, permit us to 
observe tliat we never knew, until we met with this learn 
ed examination of the wine question, that o:xega, sychar, 
was made exclusively of the sap of the palm tree. We 
had thought, from its Hebrew derivation, that it was a 
more comprehensive inebriant, any artificial wine, va- 
riously compounded. Dr. Bloomfield says, “It deno.es 
generally any intoxicating drink, but was chiefly applied 
to what we call made wines, or fermented drink, such as 
ale; or {spirit from aniseed, &c.”—This writer arrives, 
upon a railway, we apprehend, of his own contriving, 
at the conclusion, that the word o:rog, wine, in the New 
Testament, means always fermented wine, “or such wine 

What a doctrine is this to send forth to 
Who does not know, that, in a vast ma- 


now’? 

After reading this labored and unsatisfactory attempt 
to prove that alcoholic, i. e. fermented wine, was used 
at the original institution, of which there can be no pos- 
itive evidence, it was with no ordinary surprize that we 
came to the following paragraph : 

** While, however, we thus judge, we by no means 
would assert, that fermented or alcoholic wine is necessa- 
ry to the-administration of the ordinance. The fruit of 
the vine, the juice of the grape, is the thing spoken of, 
and this, in whatever form it is to be procured, is what 
is prescribed. This, in any of its forms, is allowable, 
and in no form is it to be forbidden.”’ 





We had scarcely recovered from our surprise, before 
we encountered the following paragraph, which the rea- | 
der will find no small difficulty in reconciling with the | 
preceding passage. 

« And, finally, suppose we agree to abandon wine, as 
we have ordinarily used it, what have we gained; and 
how much nearer are we to an adjustment of the ques- 
tion? One reformer tells us, that our wines are bran- 
died, or contain alcohol, and that we must use the pure 
This answers, however, but for a 
few weeks; for a second analyzes the pure juice of the 
grape, and finds that it contains, substantially, as much 
alcohol as the wine already exploded. He, therefore, in- 
sists that we shall dilute it with water; although he con- 
fesses, that to plead danger from the quantity taken is 
frivolous. We are, however, no nearer the end than be- 
fore; for a third insists, that alcohol in any form is a poi- 
son abhorred of God, and must not be taken in the small- 
est quantity. He therefore proposes that we shall cut up 
raisins, and macerate them in water, and use the strained- 
off liquid. While another still rejects all these notions, 
and uses nothing but water, and publishes in a religious 
paper a statement of the fact, and of the edification which 
he enjoyed thereby. ‘To this have we come already. If 
this be not all very sad and very irreverent trifling, we 
are surely very much mistaken.” 

In the concluding lines the writer is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. This is all very sad and very irreverent trifling,— 
or he is * surely very much mistaken.” If we are to 
look any where, for sad and irreverent trifling, let us 
turn our eyes upon the very table of the Lord. Nota 
word have we to utter, in relation to that vast amount of 
brandy, which has been there administered under a mis- 
take, as the fruit of the vine. But is it not ‘ very sad 
and very irreverent trifling,” to persevere in this profana- 
tion, as many of our churches persevere, in the present 
illuminated condition of the world? llow few have even 
taken the trouble to procure a wine without any other 
alcohol than that produced by its own fermentation! But 
wherein is this “‘ very sad and very irreverent trifling” 
of which this writer complains? These “reformers,” to 
whom he refers, are unquestionably conscientious men: 
they mean no sad and irreverent trifling. Some venera- 
ble, and aged, and able, and learned, and pious clergy- 
men have argued strongly in favor of water, as a substi- 
tute for “ the fruit of the vine.” They err, in the opin- 
ion of many, but are such men to be called irreverent tri- 
flers? Surely, as this writer observed, in the eommence- 
ment, men may be “ intemperate,’ without the use of 
any intoxicating drink. But again we ask, where is this 
«very sad and very irreverent trifling”? For our hum- 
ble self, we ask nothing but “ the fruit of the vine.”— 
“ This,” says the writer, “is allowable in any of its 
forms, and in no form is it forbidden :” yet he is pleased 
to denominate the best efforts of highly intelligent and 
well meaning men, very sad and very irreverent trifling, 
because they cannot, by the very first movement, correct 
an abomination, which has nestled about the very altars 
of our churches for many hundreds of years. Sensible 
of the perfect absurdity of renouncing distilled spirits 
upon our own tables, and yet drinking them under anoth- 
er name, at the table of the Lord; and aware that the 
churches, universally, were in the habit of introducing 
strong brandied wines at the communion; it was most 
natural, in the first instance, to substitute the pure juice 
of the grape. A flood of light has poured upon this sub- 
ject within a very brief space, purely because it has never 
been brought up for consideration in this manner before, 
at least in modern times. Within the last month, a 
learned and highly intelligent friend offered us some 
wine, with an assurance that it contained no alcohol, and 
was part of a lot, procured for communion use. We 


| procured, is what is prescribed. Thisin any of its forms 


not aware that “ Pomroy & Bull’s pure juice ” would in- 
crease the blaze of a bright coal fire.—In a short time, 
“another reformer” applies his chemical knowledge to 
the first “‘ reformer’s” pure juice, and he finds it to con- 
tain more alcohol than any other wnenforced wine. All 
this is very natural: we see no “ irreverent trifling” 
thus far. An officer of one of our city churches, in 
August, 1835, instructed -a wine dealer to send to New 
York for some of P. & B.’s pure juice for communion use. 
The wine dealer in N. York, who procured it of P. & B., 
wrote to the wine dealer here in these words: “J send 
you some of Pumroy & Bull’s pure juice, said to be the 
only proper kind for communion wine. What a world 
of humbug we live in! What is this pure juice, but a 
wine possessing, by care in manufacture, so much 
more alcohol inherent, as to prevent lhe necessity of 
adding alcohol to preserve it ; it will yield more bran- 
dy, if distilled, than any other natural wine.” The 
second ‘reformer ” proposes to mix the wine with water, 
though he confesses, to plead danger from the quantity 
taken is frivolous.” We shall endeavor to show, that he 
also was much mistaken in this opinion, but we can see 
no symptom of very sad and very irreverent trifling in 
the proposition to dilute the wine: it was most unques- 
tionably done, in the very earliest ages of the church, 
and was so done, because it was believed by the most 
ancient fathers to have been done by Christ himself. For 
evidence of this, we can only refer to the authorities in 
our former numbers. We have not yet found the “ very 
sad and very irreverent trifling.”’—The third ‘ retorm- 
er,” says this very confident writer, “ proposes, that we 
shall cut up raisins and macerate them in water, and 
use the slrained-off liquid.” And why not? We see 
no irreverent trifling in this. What saith this writer? 
“ The fruit of the vine, the juice of the grape, is the 
thing spoken of, and this, in whatever form it is to be 


is allowable, and in no form is it forbidden.” These 
are the words of this writer himself, who pronounces the 
doing of the very thing, which he recommends, to be 
“very sad and very irreverent trifling.” —IJn our former 
numbers, we ventured to suggest the use of raisins, in 
this manner. We had heard that several churches in 
our country had adopted this expedient. After the pub- 
lication of those numbers, a gentleman, formerly Editor 
of Zion’s Herald, brought us a thin duodecimo volume, 
whose title page was gone, but which is entitled, «« The 
New Help to Discourse,” in which he pointed out to us 
the following questions and answers, in relation to certain 
ancient churches of India. ‘ What were the different 
opinions of the Indian Christians, before they embraced 
the Romish doctrines?” Ans. “ Instead of wine, to use 
the juice of raisins softened in water one night, and so 
pressed forth.” 

We shall trouble this writer with a few concluding re- 
marks, THEOPHILUS. 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
Tn the course of those few years that 1 have spent 
in the gospel miuistry, it has been my happiness to 
form an acquaintance with many worthy individuals, 
and to enjoy the friendship of many delightful fami- 
lies. Beautiful recollections of those seasons of 
friendly intercourse linger in memory, and ofien lead 
to gratitude for that merey, which has hitherto cast 
my lot in pleasant places. 
But in reviewing the scenes of my past life, and 
in looking back upon some of those verdant spots on 
“the waste of memory,” it is painful to mark the 
changes which have passed over them. Bud after 
bud has been blighted—blossom after blossom has 
been scathed—branch afier branch has the storm 
rent away. 
“ Loves, friendships, hopes, and dear remembrances, 
The kind embracings of the heart—and hours 
Of happy thought, and smiles” 
are added to the sad catalogue of things that were— 
now faded and gone. 
To look over the long list of friends and acquaint- 
ances who have gone before me, operates strongly 
upon me to pray that I may be prepared to follow.— 
One by one they have embarked on the great ocean 
of eternity, while I yet linger behind, and with my 
sails trimmed, wait but the breeze that is to speed me 
onward and homeward with them. Ameng those 
who have more recently taken their departure, and 
who but now were at my side, is brother Wm. Rus- 
SELL, of Ipswich, whose death I have been particu- 
larly requested to notice:—Once the kind neighbor 
and friend, whose memory we now bedew with 
tears:—once the tender husband of a pious widow, 
who can sec his face and hear his voice no more, but 
who is striving to say “the Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away, and blessed be the uame of the 
Lord.” But above all, he gave evidence of being a 
sincere Christian. 'This (says the eloquent Hervey) 
is the highest eulogium that can be pronounced on 
man. 
He had been a meinber of our church for about 
six years, and was active in the cause of his Re- 
deeiner. But a mysterious and distressing illness 
took him from the arena of action in the midst of his 
years, and obtiged him to relinquish his earthly plans 
and prospects at a period in life, when, perhaps, they 
are the hardest to be resigned. And, although he 
lingered Jong in a state of suffering rarely surpassed, 
yet he was never heard to murmur, or wish his suf- 
ferings less. The christian magnanimity with which 
he endured his affliction, and by which his end was 
distinguished, is worthy of record, as it shows the 
power of religion to support us in the most trying 
scenes. Amidst vanishing hopes, wasting strength, 
and a wearisome, prolonged descent to the tomb, 
the constancy of his faith seemed to increase; and 
as the gathering shadows of death came over him, 
the near view: of heaven inspired his heart with a 
longing desire to depart and be with Christ. He ex- 
pressed a calm peace of mind in his last moments, 
and passed away to a world of richest glory and un- 
troubled rest. J. T. Burriwt. 
Worcester, March 10, 1836. 








FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
VALUABLE DISCOVERIES! 





portion on the fire. 





rious texts, another point, which needéd no proof to any 


declined, but suggested the propriety of throwing 2 small 
This was immediately done, to the 
entertainment and edification of those present, who were 


the Investigator has at last ventured to attempt an 
answer to the question “ What is life?” He seems, 


Mr. Eniron—I perceive that a correspondent of| ther, we have got a good teacher. I saw him wipe 


as he gives two different answers to the question.— 
Or he may be waiting to see which can be demol- 
ished the easiest, and then take the other. But I 
think he will have to try again. Look at his answers. 
The first he gives in the words of Dr. Thompson, 
the infidel I suppose. It is that “life is heat.”— 
Thus, I suppose, as heat is increased life abounds.— 
If so, all a person need do if he wish to live forever 
isto keep warm! This I suppose implies internal 
and external heat; all of which may be secured by 
the use of cayenne pepper and hot baths, A valua- 
ble discovery truly! From the above it will follow 
that whatever produces internal or external heat, as 
fevers, fires, &&c. will not take away life. Another 
discovery truly wonderful! The other answer is 
contained in these words: “Or I may say that life 
is matter organized in a particular manner, 80 as to 
produce that effect.” The above sentence is suffi- 
ciently univtelligible for the most thorough going in- 
fidel. But if I understand it, it declares shat life is 
the effect of organization. Then all deaths are pro- 
duced by disorganization. Nothing then will pro- 
duce death which does not disorganize, in part ut 
least. This brings us to another valuable discovery, 
which is, that death ‘cannot be produced either by 
suffocation or strangulation, because neither of them 
disorganise any part of the system. How much the 
world will be indebted to infidelity!! The above 
are fair specimens of its reason and logic. 

March 11. H. 





[From the Christian Sentinel.] 
THE BALM OF GILEAD. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
See the balm of Gilead oozing 
From red Calvary’s wounded tree ! 
Can thy sout, such gift refusing, 
\ Shun such balsam pour’d for thee ? 


Ange's at its richness gazing, 
Wondering, strike their golden lyres ; 
Man alone, with guilt amazing, 
Scans the gift that heaven admires, 


Is thy heart by palsy shaken— 
Parch’d by fever’s burning ray ? 
Ts its last strong fostress taken, 
And the life-stream turn’d away ? 


Is the lurid plague-spot spreading, 
Like the leprous taint within ? 
Is thy startled conscience dreading 

The eternal doom of sin ? 


Seek the Friend who ne’er forsaketh, 
Till the scroll of life is seal’d ; 

On himself thy woes he taketh— 
By his stripes thy wounds are heal’d. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
You are perhaps not fully aware of the interest 
Parents are taking in your labors from Sabbath to 
Sabbath. The writer is a parept, and feels under 
deep obligations to you for the instructions his chil- 
dren are receiving in the Sabbath School. Do not 
be discouraged. Your instructions are the subject 
of special interest and inquiry. Imagine to your- 
selves the following conversation between a parent 
and his children, 
Parent. Come here Charles, You have been to 
the Sabbath School. Let me know what you have 
learnt to day. Did you recite your lesson this morn- 
ing? 
ns. No sir. My teacher was not there in the 
morning ; and he came so late in the afternoon that 
he did not have time to bear us all. 
“Did you not have any one to hear you recite?” 
“No sir. The superintendant had to stay by some 
boys that were playing, and had not any teachers to 
them, and he could not hear us.” 
“Here Eliza. What lesson have you got to 
learn?” 
“«T have not got any to learn this week. My 
teacher did not give me any.” 
“Did you recite your lesson that you learnt last 
week ?” 
“No sir. My teacher did not ask me.” 
“ Did she converse with you about religion ? ” 
“No sir. Our teacher never says any thing to us 
about religion. I wish she would. Jane P » in 
Miss L——’s class, says her teacher talks to them 
every Sabbattf. Nancy J aud Lucy B—— have 
experienced religion, I wish mother would go and 
see Mr. F. the superintendant, and get him to let me 
go in her class. All the girls in our class are going 
to leave.” 

“ What does your teacher do when she is there?” 

“ Sometimes she reads in the library book, She 
don’t get there till the school is most out.” 

“James, why is your teacher ?” 

“Mr. P—.” 

“ Have you recited your lesson ?” 

“ Yes, sir; and I knew it all.” (James is full of 
animation, and says) “ Let me get my book,” {and 
runs and brings it.) 

“ What did your teacher say ? ” 

“ He said I had learnt very well, He told us”— 
(here the child begins and recites the lesson, giving 
a very good and correct explanation of it, his coun- 
tenance brightening up with a glow of triumph.) 

« Did he talk to you about religion ?” 

“Yessir. He told us about Win. S—, who was 
in our class three weeks ago, and is now sick. He 
has been to see and pray with him. He does not 
think William will live long, and he has met with a 
change of heart. He says that we may die when 
we are young and we ought to love.Jesus Christ— 
He got all in the class to promise him that we would. 
try and be good this week—not to tell a lie—or dis- 
obey our parents—or quarrel with our brothers and 
sisters or playmates, and that we must pray once 
every day that God would give us new hearts. Fa- 








hisjeyes two or three times while he was telling us 
about the sufferings of Christ. He says if we will 


Abraham offering up his son Isane. I mean to be 
there in season, for I want to hear him tell about 
that.” 

Teachers! Have we not here the secret why 
some classes are always full aud interesting, while 
others have but few scholars. Could you have seen 
the parent of James and witnessed the tears of joy 
as they stole down his face while listening to his son, 
and heard him as he retired and offered up his 
prayer in secret for his child and for his teacher, 
that his good instructions might not be lost, your 
heart would have been strengthened to labor. 

A Parent. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

WAS THE DEVIL EVER GOOD? 
Mr. Eprror—I observed in a late number of the 
Herald the following inquiry: “Is there any evi- 
dence that the Devil was ever a good being? ‘If 50, 
where is it to be found.” It was not to be expected 
that the Scriptures would be as definite in their ac- 
counts of Satan as of the Divine Being. It was not 
necessary. Man was informed that such a being ex- 
isted, and what his nature was, This was sufficient. 
But, in this brief account, we have information 
enough to justify us in saying that he was once 
good. 
In 2 Peter ii. 4, we read that “God pared not the 
angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and 
delivered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto the judgment.” And in Jude 6, viz: “And 
the angels which kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day.” 
In these passages the angels spoken of are no 
other than the Devil. If so, the point that he was 
once good is settled. But supposing that your que- 
rist does not take the same view, he must be satisfied, 
by directing his attention to the points of resem- 
blance between the angels here spoken of and the 
Devil. The first is, that these angels were once in a 
sinless state. For that this is the first estate here 
mentioned is evident from the fact that they lost 
their state by sinning. So with Satan. John says, 
viii. 44, that “he abode not in the truth.” Here we 
have the two-fold evidence that the same is said of 
him that is said of the angels by Peter and Jude, 
thereby proving thein to be the samme. Another point 
of resemblance is that they both fell from this state. 
The angels of Peter and Jude fell by sinning. And 
surely Satan, as brought to view by Christ, could 
have departed from the “truth” but by transgres- 
sion. The next point of similarity is that God spared 
them not, but “cast them down to hell.” Here is 
where the angels were put by God, according to 
Peter and Jude. So our Savior not only informs us 
that hell is the house of Satan, but that it was origi- 
nally fitted up for him—* prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” The apostles furthermore observe that 
these angels are kept in this state for the day of 
judgment. And when Christ healed the man among 
the tombs, the devil then in bim made this inquiry: 
“Art thou come hither to torment us before the 
time ?”—manifestly referring to the judgment. So 
that Satan also locks forward to the last judgment 
as “the time” for his “torment” or punishment.— 
In this state of waiting, the angels of Peter and Jude 
were bound with chains; so the revelation tells us 
that he saw Satan bound with a great chain. Now 
I think these numerous and striking points of resem- 
blance between the being denominated the Devil, 
and the fallen angels spoken of by the Apostles, 
prove most clearly their identity. And if their iden- 
tity is proved it is also proved that Satan was once a 
good being. In fact this is fairly proved by the de- 
elaration in John viii. 44, before quoted. 
March 11. H. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

Mr. Epitor—The following is a reply to a com- 
munication which appeared iu the Zion’s Herald of 
the 2d inst.: 

**A Young Man of Boston, in the last number of the 
Herald, need not alarnt himself about getting into an ar- 
gument with me, or any of the Investigator’s coadjutors. 
[le is too ‘sinall game.’ ” 

“ Unmanner’d dog! stand thou when I command: 

Or by St. Paul, 1 ’ll strike thee to my foot.” 
Shakéspeare’s motto for “ Young Man” of the Investi- 
gator. 

“ Me and the Investigator.” Because I did not see 
fit to enter into an argument with the Young Infidel, 
he, poor fellow, finding no other way to vent his 
spleen or malice, calls me “small game.” Whatever 
arguments might have been adduced, and I presume 
there might be many. to convince any rational and 
candid mind, of the fallacy and foolishness of the 
Young Infidel’s doctrine, it is doubtful but that he 
would have called them “small game.” But would 
that make them so? 

It was not my intention, as I said, to enter into any 
argument with the Investigator or its friends; but 
merely to show by the tenor of their language, how 
much love and friendship they entertain for their fel- 
low men, and especially the “Young Man,” who 
would wish to “compel” them to “commune solely 
with reviling dogmatisers.” If the little Infidel wish- 
es for larger “game,” he must charge with larger 
shot. Small shot for small game, you know, “ Young 
Man.” 

I would advise the “Young Man” to be a little 
cautious, and not charge so heavy the next time ; for 
it would seem that in writing his last communication, 
he has expended all his ammunition, and must pow 
be suffering from his great intellectual effort!! It 
would be well for him to keep always in mind the old 
couplet,— 

Larger ships may venture more, 
But little boats must keep the shore ! 
A Youne Max or Boston, 





He whose passion conquereth his understanding, 








however, to have no settled opinion on the subject ; 


get to school early next Subbatb, he will tell us about | surely perishetb. 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


SLAVERY. 

NO. XIV. 
Mr. Eprror+tt is objected to immediate emanci- | 
vation that the slaves are NOT PREPARED for FREE- | 

OM—that they coucp Not take care of themselves | 
—amd that they woutn nor if they could. Not pre- 
pared for freedom! And how loug will it take Sla- 
very to-prepare them for that precious boon! The 
tender mercies of Siavery have been at work pre- 
‘paring them to enjoy their “inalienable rights” for 
the space of two centuries, and are they not yet pre- 
pared? Whatis it that has aisqualified them for 
freedom? “QO, Slavery to be sure.” Indeed! Sia- 
very has disqualified them, and the same thing is to 
qu uly thea again it seems ! No wouter then that 
they ure so long in the process of preparation! “O 
no,” itis said, “it is not expected that Slavery: can 
prepare them—they must be educated.” And how 
is this to be done? The laws of the slave-holding 
Siates forbid theiv education under heavy penalties. 
Tn soins of the slave-holding States the penalty for 
teaching a slave A isa heavy fine or imprisonment, 
and for teaching him B the penalty is death! * It is 
sail inthe South, aud pretty generally believed in 
the North, that the ignorance. of the slaves is’ the 
sifety of their masters—that it would not be safe to, 
educate them—that if they knew as much as our 
fathers did when they threw off the yoke of a little 

British taxation, saying © we had rather die than live 
in s'avery,” they would have their liberty if they 
died iu the contest. Hence, not only the word of, 
Gol, but all kuowledge of fetters is withheld from 
the. The less they know about every thing, ex- 
cept how to work and obey their masters, the better. 
The interest and safety of the master are both inti- 
niitely connested with the ignorance of the slave.— 
Slavery has made him whet he is; and the slave laws 
doom him forever to remain as he is; and hence he 
is not prepared for freedom and never can be, anu 
therefore must never be emancipated! “They must 
not be emancipated before they are educated, because 
they are not prepared for liberty ; and they must not 
be edueated while they remain in slavery, because 
the laws forbid it; and besides, it would be very im- 
politic and unsafe.” So say the sliwe-holders in the 
South aud their apologists in the North. The infer- 
ence is plain—they niust remain as they are “ while 
wood grows and water runs,” 

Let them be emancipated as they are, and then let 
them be educated. Meu are men, whether white or 
black, ignorant or learned ; and all men have certain 
“ jnalienable rights,” which to tuke or withhold from 
them, except for crime, it is the highest kind of rob- 
bery. Let not one erie be made an excuse for 
another, We have ttken from the poor slaves the 
“key of knowledge,” and this is made an argument 
why we should continue to rob them of their “ in- 
alienable rights”! ‘This is like excusing the wurder 
cominitted by the drunkard, because forsooth he was 
We have degraded the slave, and now 
because he is degraded we take the liberty to rob 
him perpetually, vot of his money, which would be 
comparatively avery little thing, but of his person, 
whichis his acu!! And it is supposed, that inas- 
much as he was stolen and carried into bondage as 
soonas he was born, his “inalienable rights” are 
outlawed—wrong by perpetuity having become right 
—sin having atoned for itself by repetition—and so 
the slave-holder is now jastified in robbing him 
whom he hus robbed all his life long, because he 
has done this so long, and because also his skin is 
dark,—when for the first offence of this kind, com- 
mitted ona white citizen who has enjoyed his 
“rights”, he would be imprisoned or put to death! 
“ But they could not take care of themselves if they 
were free.” Then free them, and provide for them 
as other persons are provided for who are incapable 
of taking care of themselves; or make laws which 
shall constitute all persons slaves who are incapable 
of taking care of themselves, whether white or black, 
whether in the North or South, If it were true that 
the slaves could not take eare of themselves, it would 
be no argument why they should be held as property 
another day—subject on'y to an irresponsible tyrant. 
Tuis argument, it will be readily seen, would prove 
too much, quite too much for Northerners! If by 
the objection “could not take care of themselves” 
he meant that they could not engage in learned and 
lnecrative professions, ete. ete. it is admitted—buat if 
it be meant that they could not work, receive wages, 
and appropriate their earnings for the supply of their 
temporal wants, tis denied. In my next I shall en- 
deavor to prove that the slaves if emancipated could 
take care of themselves, 


, O. Scorr. 
Holliston, March 15, 1836. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
, MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 

Mr. Eprror—It was not my design, in the com- 
munication on which my highly respected brother 
S-ort has remarked, to advocate any theory or prac- 
tice that would in the least be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the poor, superannuated, and worn out 
preichers, I perfectly agree with him in the senti- 
ment which he has accorded to us both, that our ob- 
ject is one, viz. to improve our financial interests.— 
The liste attention which I have given to this sub- 
ject fully convinces me that it is intimately connect- 
ed with the most vital iuterests of the church, . I 
have been strengthened in this opinion by a recent 
conversation with au old preacher, who, with the 
eye of a Christian philosopher, has for many years | 
observed the signs of the times, and who cannot be 
suspected of interested motives. 

But to the question. Brother Scott advocates the 
opuion that the bill for table expenses “ was designed 
as an appendage to the allowance which the disci- 
piine lu previously fixed:” that is, if 1 understand 
ut, if the quarterage be not sufficient to meet afl the 
expeuses of the preacher; to provide clothes for 
hi:uself and family, books and various other contin- 
gencies, and also his table expenses, why then let 
an additional sm be raised, called by the name of 
house-rent, fuel, and table expenses. Of course the 
‘Coimmittee appointed for the purpose are not to es- 
thoate what is really necessary to meet these ex- 
penses in full, but what shall be the amount of the 
“appendage,” to be added to the quarterage for this 
purpose. If this be the doctrine of the Discipline, I 
have misunderstood it for these fifteen years; and a 
majority ef the Conference, among whom are many 
of the eldest and wisest, are in the same dilemma. 

The statement to which my worthy brother ob- 
jects, is as follows: “ Not the least reference is to be 
had to this in any other estimates. The simple ques- 
tions proposed, with "regard to house-rent, fuel, and 
table expenses, are to be examined and estimated 
precisely as they would be if no quarterage were al- 
lowed.” The grounds on which it rests are herewith 
presented, 

1. ‘The sentiment, together with the whole com- 
mtnication, from which it was extracted, was read 
iu intanseript to the highest judicial authority of 
the church, then within the bounds of the Confer- 
ence. And he stated that it was the sense of the 
Discipline on the point at issue. 

2. I have it from the best authority, that two of 
the members of the Committee, now resident in New 

England, who originally reported the article to the 
G-neral Conference for its adoption, say that the 
bill estimating the amount necessary for honse-rent, 
fuel, and table expenses, was designed to be sufficient 
to cover these expenses entirely, without reference 
to quarterage. nett 

3. By warning to the Discipline, Part ii. Section v. 
article 5, page 187, we have the following ~~ 
“Tt shall be the duty of the said committee, to 
inake an estimate of the amount necessary to furnish 
fuel aud table expenses, in-money or otherwise ; pro- | 


Slavery : | preachers to the payment of family expenses.” Ono 


jcullected for the regular quarerly allowance of the 


this | observe, Ist, that as the preceding article had 
provided for house-rent, there was no necessity for 
the item to be incorporated into the one under re- 
mark. 2. The article says expressly, that the com- 
mittee shall make an estimate of the amount neces- 
sary to furnish fuel und table expenses for the fanily 
or tamities of the preachers stationed with them, — It) 


a part or the whole of this expeuse ; but on the con- | 
trary provides, that monies collected for regular quar- 
terly allowanee shall not be so appropriated. Now if 
monies collected for regular quarterly allowance 
cannot be legally appropriated by the stewards for 
family expenses, if they are te provide by other 
means to meet them, and if they are to make an es- 
timate of an amount necessary to meet them, I sub- 
mit whether the least reference should be had to 
quarterage in any other estimates ? 

It may be replied, that, although the stewards are 
not allowed to appropriate quartesage in payment of 
family expenses, yet it isexpected that the preachers 
themselves will apply it tothis use. 1] answer, if s0, 
why does not the Discipline say so? Again, by 
what means is the preacher to furnish himself and 
family with clothing, and the whole catalogue of 
other family expenses; house-rent, fuel, and table 
expenses excepted ? On the same principle, ought 
not a part, to say the least, of the single preacher's 
one hundred dollars be applied to pay his board ? 

I agree with brother Scott, thar the question should 
not be what is usage, but what is the law. And I 
ask, does not the above fully accord with the letter 
aid spirit of the law ? 

Brother Scott has adduced the circumstance of 
the unequal distribution of monies at Conference, 
arising from the different modes in use of making 
estimutes and certificates, but [have yet to learn that 
the evils referred to, are the necessary result of the 
system I have advocated, They arise, I think, from 
the want of uniformity. For though a system may 
he imperfeet, yet if it he operated upon uniformly, 
it must produce in all cases the same result, though 
the result in itself may be imperfect. I would re- 
commend that the disposable funds of Conference, 
from whatever source derived, be applied to the most 
necessitous enses, on the principle of equality. And 
in order to this, let the Committee have discretionary 
power to apply them thus, according to the best of 
their judgment. 

In the above I have stated the grounds on which 
mv opinion rests, and have endeavored to adhere 
rigidly to the Discipline. But what is the best mode 
of improving our financial interests, may still be 
quite another question, A system of law which has 
heen so diversely interpreted, certainly needs im- 
provement. In my humble opinion it should he 
left for the several annual Conferences, to regulate 
their own financial interests. I lenve the subject 
with the hope that further controversial remarks will 
he unnecessary. When there shall exist a deeper 
conviction of the claims of the ministry, and a more 
general spirit of liberality in the support of religious 
institutions, the same spirit will best provide the 
forms of communicating its own bounty. 


J. Horton. 
Lynn, March 8, 1836. 
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A VOICE FROM THE GALLOWS!! 


Crocket and Russel expiatcd their crimes on a scaf- 
fold.in the Jail Yard on the day appointed. 

Rev. FE. T. Taylor, and other religious friends were in 
their cells engaged in devotional exercises to the time of 
exccution. Just before the fatal hour they were brought 
together, and confessed they retained no wrong feeling 
towards each other. They shook hands with a forgiving 
spirit. Rev, Mr. Taylor asked them if they had any com- 
plaint to make against the decision of the Jury, in their 
ca3e, or against the Governor and Council for not pardon- 
ing them. They replied that they had none. The ver- 
dict was just—thcir own crime had brought them there, 
and they fully deserved execution. We present this fact 
thus definitely, because a report of a different character is 
in circulation. 

With reference to their religious experience, we think 
it advisable under such circumstances to speak caut:ously. 
They both professed to have experienced a change of 
heart. Crockett, especiilly, was very sanguine. Just 
before the Sheriff called for him he made a powertul and 
fervent prayer, in which he implored the divine blessing 
upon himself, his brother in crime, his parents and his 
wife andchillren. It was said to have been truly affect- 
ing. 

‘The death warrant was read to them in the cell where 
they were. They thence proceeded with firm steps to 
the scaffold, praying as they went. Crockett tothe end 
manifested perfect composure, but his dying struggles 
were severe. 

We have headed this article “« 4 voice from the Gal- 
lows!” Crockett between the hours of 1] and 2, on the 
night before the execution, wrote the following solemn 
a:lmonition, which he put into the hands of Rev. E. T. 
Taylor, and which, by him has been furnished us for 
publication. We ought to say that the article is in his 
own hand writing, and was not the result of dictation.— 
The original is in possession of Mr. Taylor. What com- 
ment shall we make upon it? Our pen utterly fails us. 
The dark dungeon—the gallows—the tomb speak. 


Boston Jail, March 15, 1836. 


Under a deep sense of my situation, I write a few lines, 
which I leave in the hands of Rev. E. T. Taylor. I 
would leave them to show how J came here. I never 
was inclined to lie, cheat, or steal for a living ; but de- 
signed to get it honesily, by labor. And it would have 
been so to this day, if I had not fallen into bad company. 
I never was accustomed to crime. My mind has always 
been far from it; and I never should have been engaged 
in this, if they had not caught me intoxicated. i knew 
not what I was about, nor where they were getting me to. 

Now I feel the effect of falling into -bad company. I 
would warn my young friends to keep out of it, and NEV- 
er to drink Ardent Spirit. I consider it the surest 
wespon a man can use to take his life with, and make him 
eternally miserable. I would warn you as a dying friend 
in the name of God, to abstain from drinking, for “ when 
Rum is in, wit is out;” and the Devil is always ready to 
aid in doing mischief. He will lead a man into trouble, 
and then leave him to get ot as he can. But, remember 
you have to pass through the course of law, to get out; 
and when you are inclosed within walls of stone you will 
begin to reflect upon past life, and wish you had read 
your Bible, and attended meetings on the Sabbath, and 
remained at home evenings with your wives, or at your 
boarding houses. Then your wives would not have to 
obtain permission of the Jail Keeper to allow them to con- 
verse with you through the little trap door, and weep 
over you, and return home with broken hearts to say, 
« Rum and brandy pui our husbands in Jail !’ 

No wonder that so many crimes are committed by the 
drunkard !—for his brains*are boiled in alcohol. It chan- 
ges the man to a beast, -and destroys the finer works of 
nature. 

How often it is the case that you see a man on Satur- 
day night staggering home with a bottle of alcohol in his 
hand to last him over the Sabbath !—and you see, some- 
times, the wife‘of such aman welcome the bottle. They 
must partake of it the first thing, and the children must 
take a part with them. After a few drams all affection 
for each other is gone. Human nature is drowned and 
burning up. The children are bewildered, and roughly 
handled by their Parents. They are brought up as brutes 
and die as brutes. Who can expect that ouch children 
will] make good men and women, or be ever capable of 
managing a family? The Parents should think that they 
are raising up subjects for eternal misery. It would ‘be 
better if they had never been born. 





vided the stewards shail not.appropriate the monies 








cy, and form characters as low as the dust they stand 
upon, and ten a bad house i+ their delight. Many prum- 
ising youth have been led in‘o such places, and ruine 
forever, by the use of the intoxicating liquor. 

The retailers are no less guilty than the men who 


drink ; but towards them { feel the most tender and pitt muttered over, with the greatest haste, 
My heart pains me when I think of them. | task. Wherever the Virgin had an altar or @ shrine, 


ful f-elings 
How miserable they must be before Him who cannot be 
dec ived! ; 

1 would prvise God that I feel as calm asf do, while 


‘does not say that quarterage shall beapplied to meet | leaving the world, know ing that he is able and willing to: 


save all who will come unto him. 
Written-by my own hand the evening before execu'ion. 
{ have not given any writing to any one before’ this. If 
there is any separate from this it is countertcit. 
Simon CrocxkeEtTrT. 





GeneRAL Conrerence.—The approaching session 
of this body will, probably, be one‘of the most important 
ever held. We p-ay God that harmony, brotherly affec- 
tion, and true wisdom may be its “ crowning glory,”— 
Mr. Finney once remarked that there was “ a Jubilee in 
Hell at every ses-ion of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly.” May we, brethren, have full rea on to say that 
there is.a Jubilee in HEaveEN at the session of the Meth- 
odist General Conference! But at the same time we 
hope that there will be no compromise of principle mere- 
ly for peace’s sake. Be strong, affectionate, yet immove- 
able, save by the power of truth. 

It affords us pleasure to say that we shall be able prob- 
ably to furnish our readers weekly letters from Cincinna- 
ti, during the session, written by one of the Delegates, 
and presenting a full view of the proceedings. 

We would recommend for this body an interest in the 
prayers of the church. 





An Exposition!—A Universalist Editor quotes the 
paszage from Matt. xiii.32,—“ Whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come,” and interprets it 
thus :—* Rut he that blasphemes against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven, neither in this age, nor in the next; 
but is liable to age-lasting punishment!!’? How ingen- 
ious!—Or, rather what a horrid perversion of the Book of 
God! 





OuR WORTHY FRIEND in the “ land of steady habits,” 
we are sorry to say, misunderstood our notice of his letter 
—particularly that portion which stated that the first man 
we met in that state was intoxicated. He appears to 
think we meant, by this, to impticate the whole of Con- 
necticut. But our intention was far from it. We merely 
related it, as a curious contrast that the land should be 
called steady and the first man we met should be un- 
steady. In soberness, we honor Connecticut as one of 
the most temperate States in the Union. 





Nosiy Done.—Our worthy city authorities have 
taken the first stride in the march of moral reform. The 
Boa:d of Aldermen have passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That during the present year, no license 
shall be granted to an Alien, as an innholder, victualler, 
or retailer—nor toa person convicted of a breach of the li- 
cense laws, or of the laws in relation to gambling—nor to 
a person convicted of keeping a disorderly house—nor un- 
less the person applying, exhibit competent recommenda- 
tions—nor without reserving to the Board of Aldermen 


the right to revoke the same—nor shall such license be }- 


granted to any person in any obscure or unusually retired 
place, or where, from any cause, the character of the 
house will not be exposed to the observajion of the police 
of the city. 

We hope the above will be so amended as to read “ for- 
eigner,” instead of “alien.” Asit is, no naturalized per- 
son is included. Aliens will! soon get over thé resolution 
by being naturalized in swarms. 

Much is to be expected from our present municipal 
authorities. For we have among them such temperance 
advocates as S. T. Armstrong, Moses Grant, Mr. Gurney, 
A. B. Snow, and others. 





We learn from Rev. E. Willard, that a good revival of 
religion is progressing at Harwich, Mass. About twenty 
have been converted, and others are coming in every 
week. In Chatham the work is glorious; thirty-three 
have joined on trial. 





LETTER FROM REV. DR. FISK. 
Genoa, Jan. 3, 1836. 

My Dear BrotHer—From this distant land, permit 
me to salute you, and through you the many readers of 
the Herald, whom I love and honor, in my own native 
New Englund. 

I am row, as you see by the date, in the far-famed 
city of palaces. My route hither was from Paris to 
Lyons, and thence through Savoy, over Mont Cenis to 
Turin, the capital of Piedmont, and the principal resi- 
dence of the King of Sardinia; thenee over the Apen- 
nines to this city. We were in the public diligence from 
Paris to Turin, which took us, exclusive of two days 
delay in Lyons, six days and nights, during which time 
we were in bed but about five hours. The weather also 
was severe, the earth and the streams being locked up in 
frost, and the Alps covered with snow. Our carriage, 
however, was comfortable, and we performed the pas- 
sage much better than we anticipated. Your old friend, 
the Rev. R. B. Hall of Boston, was in company, and Mr. 
J. Harper andJady and little son, from New York, of the 
firm of Harper & Brothers. With this company, we 
were enabled to charter the whole of the interior of the 
diligence, which made it the more pleasant. 

The passage of the’ Alps was magnificent, such as I 
cannot describe, and as I have sketched it elsewhere, I 
will not attempt it again here. Ever since we entered 
Savoy, about 20 or 25 Jeagues from Lyons, we have been 
in the Dominions of his Sardinian Majesty. This sov- 
ereign is indebted to the Allied Sovereigns for his throne. 
They carved out for him, in 1814, a little kingdom among 
the mountains, embracing the dutchies of Savoy, Nice, 
Piedmont, Genoa, a part of Milan, and the island of 
Sardinia. The government is rigorous, and the religion 
is Catholic. The population, to a great degree, is made 
up of priests and other ecclesiastics, and soldiers and beg- 
gars. To support these, and thé royal splendor of the 
court, the proportion of the industrious, laboring popula- 
tion have, you may be sure, a grievous burden. The 
wretchedness and hardships of the people are great, and 
painful to the spectator. They hang their huts up, on 
the sides of the mountain, and wall up little patches for 
cultivation, upon steeps and among rocks, where, to ap- 
pearance, no human foot, at the first, without artificial 
supports, could find a safe resting place. They however 
find or make zig-gag paths or steps, to which they not 
only make shift to fix their own feet, but in most in- 
stances, their donkeys also are conducted to their dwell- 
ins. O, what a wretched land is this! Here poverty 
holds her court, and here she has erected her throne, 
vieing with the Sardinian king, in her empire. Some of 
the valleys and the plains of Piedmont look better; but 
even here, poverty and want prevail. In their little 
towns you will see men and women at market, with loads 
of wool on their donkeys’ backs, consisting of faggots or 
of roots of trees cut up out of the earth, which they ped- 
dle out by the pound ; and even this little portion of fuel, 
many of them are unable to buy. Beggars beset you on 
every side—some of them will sit in a cold winter’s day, 
from moroing to night, upon the cold stones of the street, 
exposing a naked foot or limb, disiorted or ulcerated by 
disease. 

This people, in general, are very religious. The num- 
ber of churches and chapels, even in the poorest part of 
the country, isimmense. We passed through the coun- 
try during the Christmas holidays, and they were pray- 








It is a truth also that many females use Ardent Spirit 
too much, as well as men. ‘Phey thus drown their delice- 


ing and performing mass every where. Some of their 

















chu¥chés and chapels we entered, and in most cases were 
struck with the apparent inattention with which the wor- 
shippers would suy over their prayers—gazing at us, and 
at whatever else might strike their attention, while they 
their allotted 


there 1/ noticed was the greatest throng. In some in- 
stances, where there was an image, | observed the wor- 
shipper would appioich very near, and get his mouth 
close to the ear, that he might be sure of being heard. 
Will i: be said, that this is not praying to an idol? We 


passed one house among the Apennines, over the door’ 
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MISSIONARY ITEMS. 

Liserta M1ss10n.—This mission has lost during the 
past year five colored preachers. Inthe Monrovia sta. 
tion, there has been a_revival, and an increase of 74 
members. At Millsburg the preacher died, and the 
year has Leen one of great ttidls ‘afd sufferings. De. 
crease, 6. Caldwell has prosperé@ the past year, and 
they have had an increa% of 45. The society at Vew 
Georgia suffered a great. loss in the dea:h of brother 
Cesar, and for two months after his death the school wag 
abandoned. During this time their applications, their ap. 
peals, their almost weeping solicitations for a preacher— 


of which, as is very common here, was a Madonna with ! for a teacher to collect again their litle children, were 
her babe, and underneath, the following inscrip ion : Me | enough to draw tears from any who could feel. in Nov, 


custadem posuerunt—* They have plvced me here as a | 


keeper.” 1s not this trusting to graven images? In the 
same region we passed a church, on the front of which 
was a miserable daub of an angel, and underneath the 
following inscription : 4dsit nobis sanctus Michael Arch- 
angelus—* Holy Archangel Michael, favor us, we pray 
thee, with thy presence.” Is not this consecrating a 
temple to the worship of angels? {s it not making a god 
of a creature? I say not these things captiously, but I 
ask in candor, and I appeal to the good sense of the world, 
how the conclusions can be avoided. If then the Roman 
Catholic Church is one, as its supporters boast, in every 
age and place—if its decisions and consequent usages are 
infallible, and therefore immutable, be it remembered, 
and let the sentiment be inscribed upon the canopy of 
heaven, in letters of light, and in the face of the world— 
Whosoever countenanceth Romanism, transgresseth the 
second commandment. 

It is a favorite practice of the Catholics, to unite milita- 
ry parade with their worship. They perform mass by 
the aid of martial music, and elevate the heart, under the 
deafening roll of the drum. I know not how it may 
strike others, but I confess this associating the symbols of 
the Prince of Peace with the clarion of war and the im- 
plements of death, strikes me as very incongruous. I am 
always led to ask, is this the way the apostles and prim- 
itive Christians worshipped ? 

Our party had the curiosity to go into the grand saloon 
of the palace at Turjn, to see his Majesty come out on 
Sabbath morning to goto church. Afier waiting a long 
hour with the rabble—frequently crowded forward by the 
mob behind, and crowded backward again by the milita- 
ry guard before, during which time some three or four 
hundred officers, in full dress, entered, we had the pleas- 
ure of witnessing the pageant. Here were the hun- 
dreds of military officers, with their shining gold and sil- 
ver trimmings and epaulettes; here were the pages of 
the court, dressed in small clothes, white silk stockings and 
red coats ; here were also the grooms, in court dress, 
mostly flaming red; and here was the Queen in a splen- 
did white satin dress, inwrought with silver, with a page 
behind holding up her trail, strutting like a lord, as if 
conscious of his high calling; and here was the King 
himself, who was so much like other men, that it was 
difficult to identify him, until we were told it was “ that 
great man”’—for, as it happens, he is of uncommonly 
large size. The train passed on—the pageant vanished— 
and nature kept her wonted course. I was led to ex- 
claim, What is a king!—and the empty echoing bell re- 
sponded, “* What is u king!” 

Turin. is, on the whole, a pleasant city; it contains 
about 80,000 or 90,000 inhabitants, has a university, found- 
ed in the 15th century, a cathedral, a palace (such as it 
is,) and some fine public squares. The streets are at right 
angles, and some of them accommodated with fine ar- 
cades. It is situated at the confluence of the Docia and 
the Po, or the ancient Padus. We followed up this little 
river awhile, as we left the city. This is the river into 
which Phaeton was hurled by Jupiter, for his careless 
driving of the chariot of the sun, by which the world 
was set on fire. The waters of the Po, however, were 
not dried up, as we had an opportunity of testing by 
actual observation. The poplar trees into which his sis- 
ters were changed by the wrath of the same god, have 
since that time been greatly multiplied, I should think, 
for these or some other trees form beautiful lines of Jeafy 
column:, stretching along the roads and the streams. I 
say leafy columns—their only leaves however, at this 
time, were those of silver crystals, formed by the joint 
action of a damp atmosphere and a severe frost. These 
resplendent crystals, indescribably more gorgeous and 
magnificent than the artificial tinsel of the Sardinian 
court, threw back the rays of a bright Italian sun, in 
such dazzling beams of quivering, waving light, as were 
never painted by human pencil, or described by human 
language. I took my seat outside of our veturino alone, 
that I might enjoy, unmolested, this unrivalled exhibition 
of nature’s imagery. For a time, the chill of the at- 
mosphere neutralized the heat of the sun’s rays, and 
they were mirrored back, as cold as they were bright. 
At length, however, the latter prevailed, the enchant- 
ment was dissolved, and the foliage of winter melted 
away. 

In our route to Genoa, we passed the village of Ma- 
rengo, near which Napoleon achieved one of his most 
decided victories over the Austrians. The plain is re- 
markably favorable for the strife of mighty armies, being 
extensive, and a perfect level. It is now covered with 
a wheat crop just shooting from the ground.- The re- 
flection that their fields, which were now employed to 
yield nourishinent to human life, were themselves en- 
riched with human gore, diffused a melancholy over the 
soul. The passage of the Apennines was uninteresting, 
especially the ascent from the northern side. It was 
gradual, and wound its way through bald, barren moun- 
tains, which excited emotions neither of sublimity nor 
beauty. The descent, however, was more rapid and pic- 
turesque, and an intense interest was excited, in my own 
mind, when I first caught a glimpse, from the gorge of 
the mountains, of the Mediterranean: “ The sea! the 
sea!” I vociferated, as my eye for the first time lit upon 
those classic waters. O! what is there of interest to man! 
what is there of science, of literature, of art, of history, 
of religion, that is not associated with the waves and the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. But I must not trust 
myself to enlarge here ; my time and paper will not per- 
mit, 

Our healths have been kindly preserved and improved. 
We start to-morrow morning for Florence, which is dis- 
tant five days journey, according to the slow travelling 
of the veturino, which carries us through, finding every 
thing on the road, for fifty francs each, or about ten dol- 
lars. 

My kind regards to all friends. Peace be with you 
and with the churches of Christ. W. Fisx. 








I> A correspondent writing from the West, to a gen- 
tlemen in this city, says, Temperance Taverns are fast 
increasing in the West. One has just been opened at 
Griggsville, Illinois, by Capt. Collins from Boston. The 
Temperance Society of that village contains 160 mem- 


bers. 





Every WuHere a Curse.—Ardent spirits are every 
In the Friendly Islands, the missions of 
the London Society have been depressed, on account of 


where a curse. 


ardent spirits. Where one communicant has been ex- 


cluded for any other crime, 10, 20 or more have been 
excluded for that of intemperance. But Temperance 
Societies have been extensively established, and they 


are now recovering. At Tahiti, the sale and use of ar- 


dent spirits are prohibited by law. The queen, and most 
of the governors are members of the Society. At every 


one of the stations of the windward division of the mis- 
sion, abandonment of ardent spirits has been attended 
with a revival in regard to Divine things.—s. 


they were supp'icd with a good teacher. At Edina the 
cause of the Redeemer has received a fresh and glorious 
impulse. Inerease, 20. The to al number of members 
in Liberia and Cape Palmas is 375. Increase last year, 
136. 

Sauut St. MArrEe.—This is an Indian mission. Pe- 
ter Jacobs, an Indian missionary, writes, that the mem. 
bers are steadfast, and the regular, godly lives whicly 
many of them live, speak volumes in favor of their pro- 
fession. 

Burman.—Since the establishment of the Baptist 
mission in Burmah, more than 50 male and female labor- 
ers have been sent out. The whole Bible in Burmese 
was completed in 1934. 

Hinpostan.—A native princess at Meerut has as- 
signed £15,000 to missionary and charitable purposes, 
The number of ordained missionaries in India and Cey- 
lon is about 140. Inroads have been made on every 
portion of the great empire of darkness, from the Him- 
maleh Mountains to Cape Comorin, and trom Bombay to 
Burmah. No less than 16 native newspapers have been 
established at Calcutta since 1820. One of them has 100 
native correspondents. Not far from 20 societies are in 
the field, laboring for the spiritual good of Hindostan and 
Ceylon. 

PotyNes1a.—At the Friendly Islands the Methodist 
missionaries have had great success. In one year 3,329 
members were added to church fellowship. More than 
one hundred native helpers are employed. In one year 
16,800 books were issued from the press. Since the 
establishment of the mission, nine years ago, about 10,000 
natives have embraced the profession of Christianity, of 
whom 4,400 are communicants. There is no limit to the 
usefulness of the mission, but the physical strength of 
the missionaries. 

West Inpres.—In the West Indies, the .Wesleyan 
Socicty has 68 missionaries, 41 stations, and 31,937 com- 
municants.—B. 





S. C. CowrerENceE.—This Conference closed its ses- 
sion Feb. 17. Bishop Andrews presided. Twelve were 
admitted on trial— sixteen ordained deacons, and five el- 
ders. The last Friday in April and Sept. are appointed 
as Fast Days, throughout the Conference. 

The following are the Delegates to the General Confer. 
ence: W. Capers, 8. Dunwody, W. M. Kennedy, N. 
Talley, M. M’Pherson, and C. Bates. 
Bass, W. M. Wightman, and H. Spain. 











Hypocrisy.—A Hint.—So great was Dean Swift's 
detestation of this odious fault, that he went into the op- 
posite extreme. He studiously concealed all sense of re- 
ligion, although he was, in fact, as pious as the dignita- 
ries of the Church in those times, generally. He would 
collect his servants together in one of the most private 
rooms in the deanery, and charge them, as they valued 
their situations, to let no one know it. 

A distinguished politician of that age justly called him 
a reversed hypocrite. 





These who intend to make straight paths for their feet, 
and who wish to have some of the turns.of the broad road 
pointed out, may buy the Waymark, published by 
James B. Dow, No. 362 Washington’St. It contains eight 
relations on different topics, calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion of the wayward and immoral, and induce them te re- 
turn from the path of folly, to that wisdom. 





i We would acknowledge the receipt of $57 from 
Provincetown, as a donation to the Book Concern, It 
will be forwarded with other moneys to New York, soon. 





I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm; 

I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm ; 

I love to wet my foot in Hermon’s dews ; 

I love the promptings of Isaish’s muse: 

In Carmel’s holy grots 1’Il court repose,’ 
And deck my mossy couch with Sharon’s deathless rose. 

[Airs of Palestine. 
Our Charlestown subscribers are informed that Mr. 

Joseph W. Ingraham commenced last ‘Monday evening 
a course of lectures on Sacred Geography. He has been 
engaged for several years in this delightful employment, 
and is abundantly qualified. The lectures are illustrated 
by numerous maps; and elegant transparent paintings. 
They are delivered every Monday evening at 7 o'clock, 
at the Town Hall. 





Onwarv!—A Convention of the N. Y. State Tem- 
perance Society which recently met at Albany, passed a 
resolution, that IT 18 EXPEDIENT, IN THE PRESENT 
STATE OF OUR COUNTRY, TO ABSTAIN FROM ALL 
USE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS, AS A DRINK. This 
is right. All Societies will eventually have to come to 
this.—B. 





THE GREAT FIRE IN CANTON. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Mr. Parker, 
a missionary of the American Board in China, to the N. 
Y. Observer, giving the particulars of the extraordinary 
conflagration at Canton: 

Canton, Cun, Nov. 24, 1835. 

On Sabbath evening, 22d inst., about 8 o’clock, we 
heard the alarm of fire. Ascending the top of one of the 
highest houses, I perceived that the alarm was real, and 
that a large fire was raging in the city. The next fact of 
importance to foreigners was, that the wind, which had 
been strong all the day, was right to bring the fire in the 
direction of the foreign factories. Their probable fate 
became so evident, that most of the merchants provided 
themselves with large boats, and some commeneed re~ 
moving their treasure (specie) and goods, expecting ia & 


few hours to leave their houses to the mercy of the 
flames. In the meamtime some were upon the buildings, 


marking the progress of the fire, and discussing the prob- 





Reserved, H. - 








ability of its ultimate extent. At one moment, a8 the 
great body of flames seemed to diminish, hepe would re- 
vive, only to sink away in despondency, as‘the fire broke 
out with tenfold power in some new direction. Thus it 
continued for the night, the only faint hope remaining 
that the subsidence of the wind, or the city wall, might 
save us from the conflagration. As viewed fram the ele- 
vations I have mentioned, from which we could see ever 
into the city, it was difficult te find a suitable comparison 
of the scene. Some compared it to a veleano; some to 
the burning of Moscow: to my own mind, with all its at- 
tendant distress, the scene was the mest vivid representa- 
tion I have ever witnessed of the final conflagration, when 
the earth that now is shall be burned up. Many a ime 
during that sleepless night, as I beheld the ocean of fire 
before me, and saw the poor wanderers flecing houseless 
and not knowing whither to fly, did my thoughts pass te 
that solemn day, when all that multi‘udes possess will 
suddenly be swept away. Evidently the small feet of the 

Chinese females were not mae in reference to such an 

oceasion ; the richest now could not pass the narrow 

streets in sedans—their only alternative was to hobble 

upon their feet or burn; in every direction they .were 
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seen—perhaps one or two lantern-be: 
their hands, to guard them and their 
domestics. 

By sunrise some of the merchants L 
moving all their effects into boats; a 
not certain where or when the fire w 
it was chicfly confined to one corner 
nearest to the factories. A desperate 
be made on the part of the firemen. 
past six, however, we had the inde 
holding the flames die away at the ¢ 
in mercy, had pointed to that spot and 
thou come and no farther. 

In company with some friends, I the 
orable spot, and saw the engines and n 
ing, and | am di: posed to think that 
in favor of Chinese firemen. The en; 
peared to be efficient and well manage 
was at the head, and directing the” 
hands. 

The exact extent of the damage wi 
Some intelligent Chinese have estim 
hou es burnt to be 2,000, and of inhe 
homes 10 or 15,000. 








TO THE DELEGAT 

The Western Chrisiian Advocate g 

delegates to general Conference on 1] 

cinnati, should call at the preache: 

Wesley chapel, on Fifth street, betw 

Broadway, to receive intelligence | 
lodgings during the conference. 





THE PROPGSITIC 
WHO NEXT? 
‘I was glad to see brother Storrs’s 


“the’loss sustained by our superannuat 


sequence of the burning of the Book 
will. meet with a cheerful and genera 
worn out veteran of the cross may b 
and ogphan’s heart made to rejoice 
nothing, yet trusting in the God wh 
tuke a share, Samu! 

We wish to state, upon the authorit 
that'liis proposition was not designed 
exertions for the Book Concern. Iti 
ted that the ** Granite State” will d 
noble but prostrate Institution. 





OBITUARIES. 

“Why do you deem it necessary t 
signature to all obituaries, Mr. Editor 
a ‘ satisfactory explanation,’ I'll stop | 

Well our reasons, in short, are thes 
ceived one or two that were total! 
written and signed by relatives, we 
ascertained that they were too hig! 
to*the partiality and blindness to fau 
mate friendship. How frequently is 
husband, “ He cannot see any thins 
—vor of a mother, “ She thinks her cl 

Now, however gratifying it would 
all, yet, upon consultation with se 
-deemed it advisable to adopt our pre 





CORRECTION CORR 

New York 

Dear Brorner—Permit us te 
great surprise and deep mor ification 
‘an article in Zion’s Herald of 16th | 
tion of Correction, and signed by R 

Brother Kent does not say speciti 
he means, the statement of which “ 
Concern dividends,” he so deeply r 
és either that which was issued b 
brethren of Bos‘on, or the one whic 
generous meeting held in this city 
published in the Christian Advocate 
isnot important, as the statement ¢ 
dend was made in the Boston Circu! 
York. Although we neither wrote, 
edlar which originated in New Yor! 
matural that we should be considere 
factssin regard to the dividends of tl 
we cannot see how Brother Kent | 
that.our integrity was involved in 
tunately for us the errors which n 
ours but those of the Corrector. 

No brother in the New England 
ought to be mere familiar with the 
dends ‘than Brother Kent, but hi: 
when he wrote his Correction. M: 
deterence,-if he ought not to have | 
of his own Conference, both printe: 
he made'such state:menis as appear 
ing adopted this ceurse ourselves, 1 
plain statistical view of the Divid 
paid to the Annual Conferences se’ 
1828. From the Pittsburg Confer 
the dividend:to each Conference w 
to 1830 it was $160. From 1830 1 
From 4881 to:1632 itwas $800. | 
was $100. From.1833 to 1834 it ' 
to 1835 it was $600, and far the p 
had commenced with @300—whic 
burg to Alabama Conference; wh 
state of our funds that we could a 
the-year $200 fur each Conferenc 
menced with Georgia Conferen 
should have been able to con‘i 
amount to each of the tswwenty-tw: 
if our means had‘ not been const 
conflagration. We exceedingly re 
munica’ton should have been rend 
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MISSIONARY ITEMS. 
3ERIA Mission.—This mission has lost during the 
ear five colored preachers. Inthe Monrovia sta- 
there has been a_revival, amd an increase of 74 
ers. At Millsburg the pféacher died, and the 
has been one of great ttiéls ‘and sufferings. De- 
», 6. Caldwell has prosperédthe past year, and 
have had an increa% of 45. The society at Vew 
gia suffered a great. loss in the dea:h of brother 
‘, and for two months after his death the school was 
oned. During this time their applications, their ap. 
their almost weeping solicitations for a preacher— 
eacher to collect again their li:tle children, were 
th to draw tears from any who could feel. In Noy. 
were supp'ied with a good teacher. At Edina the 
of the Redeemer has reecived a fresh and glorious 
ise. Inerease, 20. The to al number of members 
beria and Cape Palmas is 375. Increase last year, 


uLt St. MArre.—This is an Indian mission. Pe- 
cobs, an Indian missionary, writes, that the mem- 
are steadfast, and the regular, godly lives which 
of them live, speak volumes in favor of their pvo- 
nm. 

‘RMAH.—Since the establishment of the Baptist 
on in Burmah, more than 50 male and female labor- 
ave been sent out. The whole Bible in Burmese 
rompleted in 1934. 

[NDOSTAN.—A native princess at Meerut has as- 
d £15,000 to missionary and charitable purposes. 
number of ordained missionaries in India and Cey- 
s about 140. Inroads have been made on every 
oof the great empire of darkness, from the Him- 
h Mountains to Cape Comorin, and from Bombay to 
iah. No less than 16 native newspapers have been 
lished at Calcutta since 1820. Ove of them has 100 
e correspondents. Not far from 20 societies are in 
ield, laboring for the spiritual good of Hindostan and 
on. 

LY NEs1a.—At the Friendly Islands the Methodist 
onaries have had great success, In one year 3,329 
bers were added to church fellowship. More than 
hundred native helpers are employed. In one year 
0 books were issued from the press. Since the 
lishment of the mission, nine years ago, about 10,000 
es have embraced the profes-ion of Christianity, of 
m 4,400 are communicants. There is no limit to the 
slness of the mission, but the physical strength of 
nissionaries. 

est Inpies.—In the West Indies, the _Wesleyan 
ety has 68 missionaries, 41 stations, and 31,937 com- 
icants.—B. 





C. Cowrerence.—This Conference closed its ses- 
Feb. 17. Bishop Andrews presided. Twelve were 
itted on trial—sixteen ordained deacons, and five el- 
. The last Friday in April and Sept. are appointed 
‘ast Days, throughout the Conference. 

he following are the Delegates to the General Confer- 
e: W. Capers, 8. Dunwody, W. M. Kennedy, N. 
ley, M. M’Pherson, and C. Bates. Reserved, H. 
s, W. M. Wightman, and H. Spain. 








lypocrisy.—A Hint.—So great was Dean Swift's 
station of this odious fault, that he went into the op- 
te extreme. He studiously concealed all sense of re- 
on, although he was, in fact, as pious as the dignita- 
of the Church in those times, geterally. He would 
eet his servants together in one of the most private 
ns in the deanery, and charge them, as they valued 
r situations, to let no one know it. 

. distinguished politician of that age justly called him 
wersed hypocrite. 





‘hese who intend to make straight paths for their feet, 
| who wish to have some of the turns of the broad road 
mied out, may buy the Waymarx, published by 
nes B. Dow, No. 362 Washington’St. It contains eight 
ations on different topics, calculated to arrest the atten- 
) of the wayward and immoral, and induce them te re- 
pn from the path of folly, to that wisdom. 





[7 We would acknowledge the receipt of $57 from 
wincetown, as a donation to the Book Concern. It 
| be forwarded with other moneys to New York, soon. 





I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm ; 

I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm ; 

I love to wet my foot in Hermon’s dews ; 

1 love the promptings of Isaish’s muse : 

In Carmel’s holy grots [ll court repose,’ | 
d deck my mossy couch with Sharon’s deathless rose. 

[Airs of Palestine. 

Jur Charlestown subscribers are informed that Mr. 
eph W. Ingraham commenced last ‘Monday evening 
purse of lectures on Sacred Geography. He has been 
raged for several years in this delightful employment, 
| is abundantly qualified. The lectures are illustrated 
numerous maps; and elegant transparent paintings. 
ey are delivered every Monday evening at 7 o'clock, 
he Town Hall. 


Jxwarv!—A Convention of the N. Y. State Tem- 
ance Society which recently met at Albany, passed a 
olution, that 1T 18 EXPEDIENT, IN THE PRESENT 
ATE OF OUR COUNTRY, TO ABSTAIN FROM ALL 
E OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS, AS A DRINK. This 
ight. All Societies will eventually have to come to 
3.—B. 








THE GREAT FIRE IN CANTON. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Mr. Parker, 
nissionary of the American Board in China, to the N. 
Observer, giving the particulars of the extraordinary 
nflagration at Canton: 
Canton, Cu1na, Nov. 24, 1835. 

9a Sabbath evening, 22d inst., about 8 o’clock, we 
ard the alarm of fire. Ascending the top of one of the 
thest houses, | perceived that the alarm was real, and 
it a large fire was raging in the city. The next fact of 
portance to foreigners was, that the wind, which had 
ef Streng all the day, was right to bring the fire in the 
ection of the foreign factories. Their probable fate 
came so evident, that most of the merchants provided 
emselves with large boats, and some commeneed re- 
wing their treasure (specie) and goods, expecting im & 
w hours to leave their houses to the mercy of the 
mes. In the meamtime some were upon the buildings, 
irking the progress of the fire, and discussing the prob- 
ility of its uliimate extent. At one mement, as the 
eat body of flames seemed to diminish, hepe would re- 
ve, only to sink away in despondency, as‘the fire broke 
t with tenfold power in some new direction. Thus it 
mtinued for the night, the only faint hope remaining 
at the subsidence of the wind, or the city wall, might 
ve us from the conflagration. As viewed frem the ele- 
tions | have mentioned, from which we could see ever 
to the city, it was difficult to find a suitable comparison 
the scene. Some compared it to a veleano; some to 
e burning of Moscow: to my own mind, with all its at- 
ndant distress, the scene was the mest vivid representa- 
m I have ever witnessed of the fina) conflagration, when 
e earth that now is shall be burned up. Many a time 
aring that sleepless night, as I beheld the ocean of fire 
fore me, and saw the poor wanderers fleeing houseless 
hd not knowing whither to fly, did my thoughts pass to 
at solemn day, when all that multitudes possess will 
ddenty be swept away. Evidently the small feet of the 
inese females were not mate in referenee to such an 
‘asion; the richest now cou'd not pass the narrow 

cis in sedans—their onjy alternative was to hobble 
on their feet or burn; in every direction they .were 
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seen—perhaps one or two lantern-bearers with swords in 
their hands, to guard them and their children, carried by 
domestics. 

By sunrise some of the merchants had succeeded in re- 
moving all their effects into bouts; and even now it was 
not certain where or when the fire would ceuse, though 
it was chicfly confined to one corner of the city, and that 
nearest to the factories. A desperate effort was now to 
be made on the part of the firemen. At about a quarter 
past six, however, we had the indescribable joy of be- 
holding the flames die away at the city- gate, as if G.d, 
in mercy, had pointed to that spot and said, Thus far shalt 
thou come and no farther. 

In company with some friends, J then went to the mem- 
orable spot, and saw the engines and mandarins still work- 
ing, and | am di-posed to think that much might be said 
in favor of Chinese firemen. The engines that I saw ap- 

ared to be efficient an well managed; an old mandarin 
was at the head, and directing the hose with his own 
hands. 

The exact extent of the damage will never be known. 
Some intelligent Chinese have estimated the number of 
hou-es burnt to be 2,000, and of inhabitants destitute of 
homes 10 or 15,000. 





TO THE DELEGATES. 

The Western Chrisiian Advocate gives notice that the 
delegates to general Conference on their arrival at Cin- 
cinnati, should call at the preacher’s office, adjoining 
Wesley chapel, on Fifth street, between Sycamore and 
Broadway, to receive intelligence of their respective 
lodgings during the conference. 





THE PROPGSITION. 
WHO NEXT? 

‘I was glad to see brother Storrs’s proposition to cover 
“the'loss sustained by our superannuated brethren in con- 
sequence of the burning of the Book Concern. 1 hope it 
will.meet with a cheertul and general reception, that the 
worn out veteran of the cross may be glad; the widow, 
and ophan’s heart made to rejoice. Though having! 
nothing, yet trusting in the God who fed Elijah I will 
tuke a share, Samue. A. CusHING. 

We wish to state, upon the authority of Brother Storrs, 
that'liis proposition was not designed to contravene extra 
exertions for the Book Concern. It is hoped, and expec- 
ted that the ‘* Granite State ” will do its utmost for that 
noble but prostrate Institution. 





OBITUARIES. 

“Why do you deem it necessary to have a preacher’s 
signature to all obituaries, Mr. Editor? If you don’t give 
a ‘satisfactory explanation,’ I’ll stop my paper.” 

Well our reasons, in short, are these. 1. We have re- 
ceived one or two that were totally false. 2. When 
written and signed by relatives, we have occasionally 
aseertained that they were too highly wrought, owing 
tothe partiality and blindness to faults, acquired by inti- 
mate friendship. How frequently is the remark made of 
a husband, “ He cannot see any thing wrong in his wife,” 
—r of a mother, “ She thinks her children fauliless!”’ 

Now, however gratifying it would be for us to oblige 
all, yet, upon consultation with several preachers, we 
deemed it advisable to adopt our present plan. 





CORRECTION CORRECTED. 
New York, March 17, 1836. 

Dear Brorner—Permit us to express the very 
great surprise and deep mor‘ification with which we read 
@m article in Zion’s Herald of 16th inst., under the cap- 
tion of Correction, and signed by Rev. A. Kent. 

Brother Kent does not say specifically what Circular 
he means, the statement of which “in regard to the Book 
t n dividends,” he so deeply regrets. Doubtless it 
és either that which was issued by the warm-hearted 
brethren of Bos‘on, or the one which was adopted by the 
generous meeting held in this city, and directed to be 
published in the Christian Acdvocate & Journal. But this 
isnot important, as the statement concerning the Divi- 
dend was made in the Boston Circular, from that of New 
York. Although we neither wrote, nor signed the Cir- 
elar which originated in New York. yet it is so perfectly 
natural that we should be considered. responsible for the 
factssin regard to the dividends of the Book Concern, that 
we cannot see how Brother Kent could fail to perceive 
that.our integrity was involved in his Correction. For- 
tunately for us the errors which need correction are not 
ours but those of the Corrector. 

No brother in the New England Conference, perhaps, 
ought to be mere familiar with the Book Concern divi- 
dends ‘than Brother Kent, but his memory fuiled him 
when he wrote his Correction. May we ask, with due 
deterence,-if ‘he ought not to have consulted the records 
of his own Conference, both printed and wiitten, before 
he made ‘such statements as appear in hisarticle? Hav- 





that he would deliver a course of Lectures, on some of 
the principal doctrines of the Church to which he be- 
longed ; und in order that he might state them correctly, 
he erote them out at full length, and read them to the 
audience. This plan being somewhat novel, a respecta- 
ble congregation was secured. 

The pub‘ication of these Lectures, is a praiseworthy 
effort to defend, against the slanderous and malicious at- 
tacks of infidels, the Holy Scriptures. Every man who 
engages in tl.is defence, contributes to the glory of God, 
and to the furtherance of man’s dearest interests, In 
short, he should he regarded as a public benefactor, and 
every assistance he needs, should be cheerfully rendered 
him. 

The book is printed on good paper, contains 395 pages, 
and is for sale by the author at Hartford, Conn., at 
$1.25.—.. 





AMERICAN BiB Le Society.—This noble institution 
was organized in 1816. Its design is to circulate the 
Sacred Scriptures throughout the world. The constitu- 
tion is of such a character, that all who love the Bible 
can unite in its distribution, as it is issued ‘* without note 
or comment,” and is the “ version now in common use.” 

The first great object of the Society, was to furnish a 
supply of correct and well made Bibles and Testaments 
for this country, and then to encourage translations and 
distributions abroad, until all nations shall be supplied. 

The total number of books issued from the Depository, 
since the commencement of the Society, is 1,767,736. 
These have been in thirteen different languages, viz., 
English, Spanish, French, Modern Greek, German, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, Welch, Swiss, Gaelic, Irish, Polish and 
Dutctt. La¥ge sums of money have also been granted to 
aid in printing the Scriptures in the various Indian tongues 
in this country, and in many of the. Asiatic languages. 
The receipts of the Society from. its commencement, 
amount in all to 1,415,990 dollars. The expenditures 
have been the same, with the exception of the present 
stock on hand. The ordinary aim is to expend all re- 
ceived and owe nothing. We condense the above from 
a Brief View of the Plan and Operations of the Socie- 
ty.—B. 





Great Revivant 1n Bautimore.—The Christian 
Advocate and Journal contains a heart-cheering account 
of a revival in this city. There are in the city 7 Meth- 
odist churches, and upwards of 4000 church members. 

The revival commenced Christmas evening, in the 
Exeter St. Church, and on New Year's Day, it received 
an additional and overwhelming impulse. At the Watch 
Meeting 20 were converted, and on the same night 20 
more. 

The work thus gloriously commenced went forward for 
six weeks, during which time about 170 persons joined 
on trial. 

The other churches have been favored with the out- 
pouring of the Spirit. Since Christmas day, 324 persons 
of all ages and conditions have joined on probation in the 
Baltimore City Station. Nota few of them were Ronan 
Catholics. 

This remarkable increase has led to the adoption of a 
measure which has long been called for, viz. the division 
of the large classes, and a nearer approach to Mr. Wes- 
ley’s excellent rule. About 30 new classes have been 
formed, under the care of 30 new leaders. Since the 
last conference 717 have been received on probation. 

In the East Baltimore Station, a glorious work is also 
going on, More than 250 persons have joined on proba- 
tion.—B, 





Mrs,,Sarry THoompson.—Some of our city readers 
will remember this-lady, as once a member of the Meth- 
odist church in this city. She has recently been expelled 
from the Methodist church in the State of New York. 
The Unitarian Baptists have now taken her up, and she 
is in Dutchess county, says the Christian Intelligencer, 
holding meetings to, the great satisfaction of the peo- 
ple.—s.. 





.. [From our Western Correspondent.] 
Mount CarMEL, WaBasH Co., Ixt., 
Fes. 25th, 1836. ; 
To the Editor of Zion’s Herald: 

Dear Sir—-I have seen the remarks of your corres- 
respondent, and those of the Editorgin your paper of the 
3d inst. Far from thinking that his namesake could take 
offence, I conceived that he would be amused with the 
“*hack-woods” bluntness and plainness of his western 
friends. As to personality, none was intended and uone 
I am sure can be squeezed out of the production. 

The gentleman referred to may himself be of western 
birth, and his character and bigh standing are above the 
attacks of scribblers His ancestor’s name is enrolled in 
the archives of the West, and will be remembered when 








ing adopted this ceurse ourselves, we give the following 
plain statistical view of the Dividends which have been 
paid'to the Annual Conferences severally, since the year 


1828. From the Pittsburg Conference of 1828 to 1829, | people ; for I know that it does not take many years’ res- 


the dividend:to each Conference was $150. From 1829 


| 
to 1830 it was $150. From 1830 to 1831 it was $500.— | England to discover their peculiar modes of reasoning, 
| 


From 4881 to:1632 itwas $800. From 1832 to 1833 it 
was $100. From.1833 to 1834 it was $400. From 1834 
to 1835 it was $600, and far the present current year we 
had commenced with @300—which was paid from Pitts- 


State of our funds that we could add to the dividend of 


the-year $200 for each Conference, we actually com-' 


menced with Georgia Conference to pay $1000, and 
should have been able to continue to pay the same 


if our means had’ not been consumed by the dreadful 
conflagration. We exceedingly regret that such a com- 


moment when the kindly svappathy of New England is 
seen in a generous emulation to restore the vigor of the 
enfeebled Methodist Book Concerm, whose action for the 
last few years has given from-$500 te $800 to the several 
Annual Conferences, and would this year have yielded 
$1900 to each, besides accomplishing the great primary 
object of its institution, «the diffusien of Evangelical 
truth over the Jand. Respectfully, 
B. Waveu & T. Mason. 

Mr. Benjamin Kingsbury, Jr. 





Lenp your Parers.—A gentlewan stated tous a 
few days since that he had a circuit of more than twenty 
Persons, which his Herald travelled every week, in the 
true itineraat style. The plan.is a geod one, and much 
benefit may be thus effected. 





Memorr oF G. D. Boarnpman.—We perused with 
great satisfaction the first edition of this work, and it was 
with emotions of pleasure we recommended it to the 
:attention of the religious community. We rejoice now, 
to see a new and improved edition, centaining aa intro- 
ductory essay, written with greut ability, and discover- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the genius of missions. 
This edition is embellished swith a portrait of Mr. Board- 
man, and a beautiful vignette, representing the baptismal 
scene, just before his death. 

Published by Gould, Kendall & Lineoln.—a, 

Tuz Anripore, or Revelation Defended and Infidel- 
ity Repulsed; in a course of Lectures. By Rev. Geo. 
Cores. The author says, that this work owes iis origin 
to the following circumstances: 

_ The Trustees of the Methodist Church in Peughkeep- 
sie, N. ¥_, in which the author preached ia the summer 
of 1834, requested to have the Sabbath evening service at 
6 O'clock, instead of 8. But by some of the congregation 
it was feared that there woul! be but few hearers. To 
obviate this difficulty, if possible, the author gave out, 





owe shall be long forgotten. 


on this point meet all matters of controversy. 
burg to Alabama Conference; when, judging from the : 


gates from the Auxiliary Societies. 
amount to each of the twenty-two Annual Conferences, : 


| tempted to be passed on us, as if we poor back-woods 
munica’ton should have been rendered imperative, at a! 


Associated as he is, if not 
by birth, certainly from recollection and observation, he 
has not as yet forgotten the true character of the Western 


idence in the West for our penetrating youth of New- 


and meeting the strange points and doctrines of the day, 
; now so wonderfully afloat in the world. Hence itis, that 
they, the Western people, go on matters of fact; and 
Let me 
give you aninstance. I heretofore stated, that I attended 
the first organization of a regular State Temperance So- 
ciety in the West, at Columbus, Ohio, about 1830—31. 
1 was also present at the next general meeting of dele- 
I represented one, 
as the regular delegate did not attend. On this occasion, 
a Temperance newspaper, published in Albany, was at- 


people had no printers. I saw the rub, and gave a hint 
to my worthy friend Judge ——, of Columbus, observing 
that it would be well for every department to do its own 
business in its own way; and let them attend to their 
work in the East, and we would do the same in the West. 
If they would reform their own drunkards, we would 
try to reform ours. After the little bustle about the pa- 
per wus over, I heard from the Judge the following par- 
ticulars of an interesting anecdote given to illustrate the 
Western character. 

The Judge being from the East, found his way at an 
early period to the West. I saw him at Marietta, in 1810, 
then about to commence the practice of the law. The 
year preceding our temperance meeting he had visited 
the East. Returning to the West through New York, he 
took the stage for, perhaps, Buffalo. He found among the 
passengers Bishop » who occupied the whole of the 
attention of two or three grave looking gentlemen on the 
subject of the conduct of a brother Bishop. He began 
in the morning., The same subject was his theme through- 
out the forenoon of that day. At twelve o'clock, a 
change of stages changed not the subject. ‘Noon passed 
away, and still our sitting prelate continued to pour down 
upon Lis Western brother, of the same order and of the 
same standing, the severest epithets. At three o’clock, 
Judge S——, drawing his watch from his pocket, and 
looking at it atteniively, remarked “ Now, sir, I have 
been listening to you with great attention ever since early 
this morning ; it is now three o’clock, and if you and the 
company. have no objections, with your permission I will 
make a few remarks.” The grave Bishop wiih his atten- 
tive friends nodded consent. * Well, sir,” continued the 
Judge, “in the first p!ace permit me to inform you, that 





who the person may he; whether judge, colonel, general, 
bishop, or even the President of the United States. If 
he goes among them, and makes a bread or bold assertion, 
or attempts to propagate any absurd doctrine, they flatly 
contradict him, and put him to the proof! And asa 
Western man, [ take the liberty on this occasion of acting 
according to the * customs” of my country, and call on 
you, sir, for proof of all that you have been asserting!” 
The Bishop was confounded—the mutes looked thunder- 
struck! But the Judge calmly and coolly began at the 
beginning, and discussed the whole matter, and nad just 
closed, when the stage stopped. The Bishop and his 
friends had their curiosity waked up, to find out the name 
of this bold champion of “ Western customs.” They 
had at first concluded that it must be the Bishop’s son, 
but on examining the way bill they found the name of 
“G. Swan.” 
So that all our Eastern friends who wish to hear from 
the West, must permit us to do our own business in our 
own Western way! 
Yours truly, 

THEOPHILUS ARMINIUS. 





EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE.’ 
The following is an extract from a letter received a few 
days since from a veteran Preacher. 

Dear BrornHer—I have been delighted and edified 
by reading the late numbers of the Herald, while some 
things contained in it have solemnly affected my mind.— 
Sofomon says “In the day of prosperity rejoice, but in 
the day of adversity considet.” It has been a day of 
prosperity in the church, in many respects, but who that 
views the adverse scenes through which the church is | 
passing but should deeply and seriously consider thadione | 
we have not been too much elated with it. Brother Scott 

has expressed my sentiments on our financial concerns. 

I cordially agree with Brother Storrs; a similar plan 

might be pursued by our Conference. The burning of ; 
the Book establishment may be measurably repaired, and | 
I trust will, by the prompt exertions of charitable friends, 
who I am happy to learn by the Herald are already on} 
the alert, and will not be weary in well-doing. But the | 
heavy affliction in removing by death our excellent 

Bishop, in the midst of his days, is an affliction that all the 

church ought deeply to realise, while we humble our- 

selves before God by fasting and prayer, and beseech him 

in mercy to prepare a man that may take his place.— 

Your hint about the enemies of the Herald is timely.— 

Your reasonable and important request will be promptly | 
regarded. The paper must be sustained. 





Yours, &c. 








Warren, R.I., March 16th, 1836. 
Why could not Brother Storrs’ plan to raise a thousand | 
dollars for superannuated preachers be pursued in this’ 
Conference? If the ten cent subscription plan was car- | 
ried into effect by all the preachers, twice that sum could 
be easily raised. Do sound an ALARM on this impor- | 
tant subject. Do not let attention sleep. Urge again ' 
and again that collections be made for the Book Concern. | 
We can get money from many for this, from whom we 
could not get it for our ordinary purposes. ‘he loss can 
be made up to the last dollar if our brethren will do their 
duty. One hundred and thirty dollars have been sub- | 
scribed in this little town. Our friends of other societies | 
have cheerfully aided us. 
Yours, respectfully, 
W. R. Stone. | 





East Abington, Mass. March 10, 1836. 

Mr. Eptror—It was with the utmost astonishment 
that I read the article in your last from the Boston Re- 
corder. What! Methodists and Universalists unite? New 
measures indeed! But with reference to one of the pla- 
ces it is not true. I mean Randolph: No such union 
exists in this place to my knowledge; and that the Meet- 
ing-house was not built on such a plan, will appear from 
the preamble of the Subscription Paper, an extract of 
which you have below. : 

“We whose names are hereunto affixed, individually 
agree and bind ourselves to pay the sum set to our names | 
below, to be employed in erecting a house of worship for 
the use of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Randolph, 
to be built on the plan laid down in the Discipline of said 
Church.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, this does not look like the union above 
named. It is not for the Methodists and Universalists— 
but for the Methodist Episcopal Church. I give fuis in- 
formation in justice to myself and predecessors, to shaw 
that we are no amalgamationists. No, never. Our Con- 
ference gave its* opinion in 1834, by refusing to supp!y 
pulpits built on such an unnatural union. But, to the 
Randolph church. There is a Methodist Episcopal socie- 
ty, and a M. E. church, in that town. The Meeting 
House was built exclusively for and principally by the | 
church. The society united in building it for the above 
purposes, and by some unhallowed means obtained pos- 
session of the house, and refused the church the privilege 
of worshipping according to the established usages of 
Methodism. The church, rather than be dictated in her 
worship by irreligious, and, to say the least, unchristian 
men, abandoned the house, and that at the sacrifice of 
$600. This, Mr. Editor, does not look like union with 
Universalism. Since we have left the Meeting House, 
the Baptists have supplied the pulpit, and as it regards 
them, I would ask one or two questions. Do they know 
how that house was built, and for what purpose? If so, 
how can they so far countenante fraud as to supply that 
pulpit. I envy not the feelings of the man who stands in 
that pulpit knowing the circumstances. Certainly, a 
blush must mantle his cheek, R. Livesey. 


* That the conference held at Webster in 1534 vo.ed not to 
supply the pulpits built on this union principle, will be remem- 
bered by those present. The resolution, 1 think, was pro- 
posed by Rev. J. A. Merrill. 





ELerHant Tusx.—A great curiosity may be seen at 
the Piano Forte Manufactory of J. Chickering & Co., No. 
416 Washington St. It is an elephant’s tusk, 10 feet 
long, 7 inches in diameter, and weighs 177 Ibs.! It 
was imported last Fall, and is probably the largest ever 
brought to this country. The wholesale price of ivory is 
about $1.75 per Ib.—s. . 
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CHAPTER OF NEWS. 





We were in error last week, in stating that Mrs. Ames 
had been commitied for trial: she has-been honorably ac- 
quitted. 

A young man by the name of Martin, a journeyman 
painter, entered Faneuil Market House on Wednesday 
afternoon, and, seizing a butcher’s knife from one of the 
stalls, cut his throat: no cause is assigned for the act. 


about 9 o’clock, in front of the Franklin House, head of 
Clinton street, by an Irisiman of the name of Riley, on 
the person of George Lowell, a Jad 17 or 18 years of 
age. The Evening Gazette states that Riley, in conpa- 
ny with one O’Nei!, another Irishman, inet the boy Low- 
ellin the street, and after some words that passed be- 
tween them, Lowell knocked Riley down, and again 
struck him when he rose. Riley returned this, by 
plunging a knile into Lowell, once into his neck, and 
again in his breast—the last stab pierced the heart, and 
Lowell was taken up a corpse. They were soon sur- 














! know Bishop , of whom you have been speaking, 


ferred to; and as I am a Western man, I will inform 
you how it is with the Western people, and whai ave their 
custoins on such occasions. 
matters of this kind, treat all men just. alike. 





: . . | 
ind am somewhat acquainted with the circumstance o| 


The Western people, as ‘o| children. 


rounded and Riley taken in charge of the watch. The 
decea-ed resided in Merrimack street. 

A drcakard in Union county, indiana, recently mur- 
/ dered his whole family, consisting of a wife and three 
His excuse was, that they. were likely to be- 


No matter | come a county charge. 


An assassination was committed on Saturday evening } 


A New York paper mentions that Mri Welles, of Con- 
gress Hall, served up a pir of chickens weighing nine- 
teen pounds. 

The Government of Denmark are taking measures to 
emancipate the slaves in their West India Islands. 

The Reformed Dutch Church at Falisburgh, Sullivan 
county, was destroyed by fire on the Ist instant. 

Mr. Wm. Duffy, manager of the Albany Theatre, has 
died of the wound inflicted on the 10th ult. by Johu Ham- 
ilion. 

About 5 o’clock, on Wednesday morning last, a fire 
broke out in the Wheelwright and blacksmith’s shop of 
Mr. Early, in Twelfth street, New York, and communi- 
cated to the extensive stables of Mr. James Murphy, in 
Eleventh street, which were entirely destroyed, together 
with nearly all its contents—and what is melancholy to 
relate, three men and thirty-two horses perished in the 
flames. . 

The Seminary at Norwalk, Huron Co., Ohio, was en- 
tirely consumed by fire on the night of the 26:h of Feb- 
ruary, together with a valuabie philosophical, astro- 
nomica!, and chemical apparatus, a cabinet of curiosities, 
and a library. This institution was under the patronage 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was in a flour- 
ishing state. The loss is estimated at about $3,000. 

Tt is said that a newly invented instrument called the 
Axyrite, has just been announced in England, to the great 
chagrin of the barbers, with which a man may shave him- 
self, without using either soap, water or a razor. 

For some time past, a story has been going the rounds 
of the papers, that Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, President of Ma- 
rion College, has been convicted of perjury. It now be- 
comes our duty to say,that the most ample and unequivocal 
testimony is now before the public, exculpating him from 
guilt in the matter whereof he has been acew-ed. 

The Government of Great Britain has offered to grant 
£10,000 to the London Missionary Society, for the pur- 
pose of erecting schools for the free negroes in the West 
Indics—provided the Society will make up the sum of 
£15,000. The offer has been gladly accepted. 

Among Cobbett’s effects, which were recently sold at 
auction in England, was a box containing the bones of 
Tom Paine, and coffin plate, which Cobbett carried with 
him from this country. 








PAYMENTS FOR THE HERALD 
Received from the 14th to the 2\st wnst. 

B. Sanderson, J. folinan, E Gross, L. Shepherd, A. M. 
Osgood, E. Durgin, T. S. Rich, E. Atwood, C. Atwood, 
J. Harding, Z. Atkins, R. Rider, J. Cook, N. Holmes, J. 
Atkins, jr., 8. Soper, A. Smalley, J. Ellsworth, T. W. 
Pease, D. G. Wheeler, F. Grant, A. Olinstead, L. Fish, 
R. Britton, G. Robertson, M. Holbrook, H. Reading, A. 
F. Rodliffe, E. Stone, E. Hammond, H. Holt, J. Kelly, J. 
Hoar, J. D. Tuell, G. R. Lawless, N. Munroz, S. W. 
Hammond, D. Dwight, O. Adams, jr., H. Bailey, S. B. 
Bartlett, D. Smith, J. Austin, T. Sewall, E. French, J. 
W. Bisby, P. Fox, J. Deland, J. Nye, B. Alley, R. Rams- 
dell, S. Houghton, and J. Harris, $2 eacn. 

B. Rich, $3 S. Bunting, J. Bacon, J. Knowles, S. 
Grant, Mayo & Doane, A Green, E. Healey, J. Upham, 
J. Cram, J. Judkins, and L. Neal, $1 each-——N. Mayo, 
and IJ. Pierce, 50 cents each. 








. COMMUNICATIONS. 

J. M. Fuller—E. Norcross ($3 enclosed)—-W. H. Tay- 
or—R. Ransom (it was a mistake) —W. Emerson—P. T. 
Kenney—C. R. Harding (right)—T. G. Brown—W., R. 
Stone—F. P. Tracy—E. F. Newell—S: A. Cushing—J. 
B. H. Norris—S. Houghton—C. D. Cahoon—R. Dear- 
born—J. S. El!lis—P. Bourne—H. H. Smith (we will 
send you the Herald with pleasure, if you will inform us 
where to have it directed) —E. J. Scott—D. Kilburn—R. 
Burdett—T. H. Pinkerton. 











Married, 

In this city, Mr. John McIntire to Miss Charlotte 
Frost.—Mr. Otis F. Stone to Miss Lydia —— 
Frederick A. Benson to Miss Lucy Chuichi!l.—Mr. Na- 
thin Gray to Mrs. Nancy Hersey.—Mr Samuel Johnson 
to Miss Martha Larey.— Mr. Jolin Gardner to Miss Abi- 
gail Littlefield. —On Thursday evening, by Rev. D. Fill- 
more, Mr. Manley O. Butler to Miss Elizabeth Howe, 
boh of Boston. . , 

In Waliham, Mr. Calvin Moulton to Miss Ann Maria, 
Bradlee, 

In Dighton, by Rev. E. C. Scott, Mr. Darius White, of 
Taunton, to Miss Sarah Ann Lewis, of Dighton; Mr. 
Jonathan Pratt, of Taunton, to Miss Patience Chase of 
Dighton; Mr. Seth Codding, Jr. to Miss Sarah A. B. 


| Crane, both of Dighton. 








Diea, 

In this city. Mrs. Susannah Spear, 52.—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late David Sloan, 74.—Mrs Emeline 
Augusta, wife of Mr. Sam’l Hanson, 27.—Mrs. Frances 
S. wife of Mr. Wiltiam Pease, 29.—Mrs. Susan Deboise, 
wife of Mr. Sam’l H. Adams. 

In Watertown, Mr. David Hager, 65. 

In Newton, Mr. Benj. Parker, 75. 

In Wal:hain, Mrs. Evelina, wife of Mr. J. Elliott Pratt, 
formerly of Boston, 26. . 

In Ster'ing, Mr. Manasseh Willard, 50. 

In Provincetown, Mrs. Rebecca Adams, of this city. 


Ship .VYews. 


PORT OF BOSTON. 


Monpay, March 14. 

Arrived, brigs Delaware, Rio Grande Jan. 16; Ve to, 
Havana 28th ult.; Casket, Pernambuco, via Norfolk; 
Choctaw, Charleston; Boston, Baliimore—Schrs. Satel- 
lite, Dover; Mary, New Bedford; Long Wharf, Prov- 
incetown—Sloops Algerine, and Juventa, Kingston; At- 
alanta, and Hector, Plymouth; Jack Downing, Duxbu- 
r 














 cteared, ship Cowper, Havana and Cronstact—Brigs 
Cynosure, Pernambuco anda market; Herald Malta; 
Jacob, Trinidad; Fanny Coit, Baltimose; Saco, New 
York—Schrs. Billings, Gonaives; Effort, and Orleans, 
New York; Lydia, Portsmouth. 

Tuespay, March 15. 

Arrived, bark Franklin, Trinidad 18th ult.—Brig Chili, 
Port de Paix via Vineyard—Schrs. Cornelia, and Carroll, 
Washington, NC.; Paramount, Norlolk; Ja-per, and 
Boston, Bath; Frances, and Alfred, Portland ; Flash, Do- 
ver; Franklin, Gloucester; Volant, Plymouth ; Recover, 
Marblehead; Boston, Machias; Helen Mar, Castine; 
Angerona, Saco. 

Cleared, rigs Phebe Ann, Valparaiso; Adelaide, 
Trinidad; Nectar, Wilmington, NC.; Sea Island, Sa- 
vannah—Scbrs. Trenton, Wilmington, Del.; Nile, New- 
burn; Augustus, Philadelphia ; Victor, Hartford ; Eliza, 
Norwich; Billingsgate, and Vesper, New Haven; Giris, 
Frankfort; Koret, Saco. 

Wepvespay, March 16. 

Arrived, ship Helen Mar, New Orleans 17th ult.— 
Brigs Rovena. Havana 27th ult ; America, NewOrleans; 
Raymond, Norfolk—Scbrs., Splendid, Eastport; Comet, 
and Desiah, Bath; Van Buren, do.; Hannah, and Eagle, 
Wiscasset; Exeter, Portland; Lurana, Portsmouth; De- 
cember, Kingston; Ectipse, Salem 

Cleared, stip Rubicon, New Orleans—Febo, (Sic.) 
Sicily and Naples; Choctaw, Charleston—Schrs. Eliza 
Hupper, Apaiachicola; Forest, Fredericksburg ; Glide, 
and Atlas, New York; Angeline,do.; Mary Gay, Poris- 
mouth; Dover Packet, Dover; Charlotte, Marblehead— 
Sloops Jasper, New London; Reform, Duxbury. 

Tuurspay, March 17. 

Arrived, ships James Perkins, Manilla Sept. 1, St. He- 
lena Jan. 21; Neva, New Orleans 28th ult.; Paugus, 
Mobile. 22d ult.; Tiger, Charleston— Bark King Philip, 
do.—Brigs George Ryan, Batavia Oct. 22; Kusseli, Leg- 
horn Jan. 27th; Billow, Rochelle, 5th u!t.; Hamilton, 
Malaga 13th ult. ; Grontes, Maracaiho 16th ult. ; Williain, 
Havana 26th ult.; Splendid, Mobile 22d ult.; Reaper, 
Washington, NC, ; Colum'ia, Alexondiia; Chickasaw, 
Galtimore—Schrs. Osear, Jacniel 29th ult. ; Caroline, Mi- 
ragoane, via Vineyard; Equa‘or, Southport; Thorn, 
Newport; Orion, Easiport; Olympus, Nantucket; Clil- 
ford, Plymouth. 

Cleared, ship Cassander, Mobile—Brigs Camilla, Rio 
Janeivo and a macket; Martha Ann, New York—Selrs. 
Caroline, Jeremie; Chariot, Baltimore ; Wilson, Phila- 
delphia; Elizabeth, and Pegey Thomas, New York ; 
Champion, Providence ; Lady, New Bedford.; Echo, Port- 
jand; Henry, Gloucester—Sloop Atalanta, Plymow'h. 

' Fripay, March 18. 





Cleared, brigs Beta, Padang ; Susan, Belize, Hond.; 


Paris, M bate ” 
| » Motite; Jasper, New Orle:ns; Hoily, Apalachi- 
Pees Rn Portland—Sebrs. Atalunta, se comes Fi- 
l West beg BF _rhebe, Philadelphia; Anaconda, and 

th P Cc vader, New York; Erances, and Thetis, Ply- 

pws 1; ur ial Bath; Nun, Newburyport; Sedum, 
ave ae Algerine, do.; Hector, Plymouth. 

' Derismouth. SY Marys, Warelem; Expedience, 


: : Saturpar, Marc . 
_ Arrived, brig Carotine, New eee i 
echr. Lady Ogle, Halitax 6th inst,—Sehrs. Little Plane 
dome, Washington, NC.; Expedition, and Morning Star, 
Portsmouth ; Pheion, New \ ork; Lion, and Fair Pla : 
Portland ; Wave, and Everlina, do.; Gra - Drab ae 
; ae Newburyport—Sloop James & ucy, New Bed- 
ord. 

Cleared, ships Alciope, Havena and Eu ; . 
ham, New Orleans— Bark Jane, Surinam— yng oe 
Canton 3 Roderic Dhu, Havana; Aurora, St. Jago; Ce. 
res, St Jolins, NF; Castel, Baltimore ; William, Port- 
land—Schrs. Volante, Wilmington, Del. ; Scituate, Rich- 
mond; Futerum, Philadelphia; Cambridge, and Orna- 
ment, New York ; Metamora, and Florence, do. ; Sophia 
Maria, Hartford ; Augusta Jane, Porismouth; Satellite, 
Dover; Eliza, Poriland:—Sloop3s Juve nta, Kingston ; 


Glide, New Llaven. 
: Suxvay, March 20. 
Arrived, brigs Cadet, Surinam 25th ult.; Chebucto, 
Halifax, 15th inst.; Augusta, Havana 6th inst.; Monti- 
cello, Mohile 22d ult.; Leaviits, Wilmington, NC. 9 duys 
—Schrs, George, Brazil 25th ult.; Laurel, Portsmouth; 


Ruby, Lubec; Henry, Gloucester—Sloop Harriet, Ply- 
mouth, _ 














a ) 
Boston Prices Current. 


APPLES, uew, het from $1 50 to 2.25 
BEANS, white, per bushel, » 17% 200 








Beer, mess, bbl. uae - «+ 287 1240 
cargo, No.1, eo gee ed 925 10.10 
prime, . 4 . > ° ° 437) «(7.62 

Berswax, American, }b. ° ‘ ° ° <5 “£7 

Burren, inspected, No. 1, lb, . 20 22 

CHEESE, new milk, lb. . ‘ 8 9 

FEATHERS, northern, geese, Ib. , s 46 60 

southern, geese, re TR ae 4 45 

Frax, American, Ib. F ® " é y 10 

Fisu, Cod, perquintal, . . = 2.87 3.c0 

FLouk, Genesee, bbl. , ° ‘ e 825 8£0 

Baltimore, Howard street ° ° ¥.75 7.76 
Baltimore, wharf, ° ° 150 762 
Alexaudsia, ‘ ; . ’ e 740 762 

Grain, Corn, sorthern yellow, pes bushel, . v2 95 

southern yellow, . + 85 8&7 
white, > ° > 80 ‘84 
Rye. northern, . . ° . ‘ 105 1.06 
Barley, . ——- : . ° $0 1.40 
Oats, uorthern,(prime) —. ° ° 70 15 

Hay, best English, ton, ‘ ° . » 2-10 3010 
Eastern screwed, ° aF waty » 82040 2400 
Hard pressed, — » + 8410 25.10 

Honey, gal'on,- . . ° ° > ° =- _ 

Hops, Istquality,{new)!b . . & 13 14 
2d quality, ‘ . 2 ° t 10 12 

Larp, Boston, Ist sort, Ib. . a ‘ 13 14 

Southern Ist sort, . 2% 11 12 

LEATHER, slaughter, sole, Ib, Ba ig 19° 2 

do, upper, ° 12 14 

Dry Hide, sole, . . . 19 21 

do. upper, . ° 18 £0 

Philade!phia. sole, ~ - 27 29 

Balumore, sole, . . 25 27 

Lime, best sort. cask, 2 ‘ ‘ 1.2 15 
Pork, Mass.,inspection, extra clear, bbl. =. = - 24.0 250 
Navy, mess, 4 ~ » « 1860 1900 

Bone, midtllings, i x s —_— —— 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass jeev) bushel é . oe oe 
Red ‘Tsp, northern, bushel, =. . 75 so 

Red Clover. northern, Ib. ‘ ° 10 i 

White Dutch Houeysuckle, tb, . om - 

Sitx Cocvoss, American, bushel, wien i oo 

TALLow, tried. ewt, - : ° 850 9.00 

WooL, prime or Saxony Fleeces,I>.  . 65 75 

American, full blood, washed, . » 55 65 
American, } washed, ° . re 65 68 
American, 4 washed, 4, * Rw om _ 50 
American, 4 washed, > . ° 40 45 
Native was ed, . . . . 38 €0 
e  (Pulledsuperfine, , ’ . 8 £0 
Bgl istbambs, 2... s0 8S 
r= {2d Lambs, , 7 4n 41 
Rs 3 | 3d Lambs, a ‘ : 2 25 


(Istcpinning, . ‘ . ive 48 
Southern pulled woolis generally 5 cents less pet tb. 





«) r 


PROVISION MAKKET. 
<. RETAIL PKICES: 
Butter.tub; lb. . é " . 


! ‘ 3 Fs 
' dump, e e ° ’ 2 b 
Cin R, bbl, m ° ® . . 1.75 2.00 
HIAMS, northern, |b. . > 12 14 

Southern, . ° » ° MN 12 
Faas. dezen, ; e . é 23 33 
Pork, whole hogs, Ib. . » ° ‘ ° 9 i 
Potators, bushel, ° P ° ° 20 50 


Pouttry, |b. a . ° ° 10 15 
{N. E£. farmer. 





[From the Daily Advertiser aud Patriot.) 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpar. March 14, 1886, 

At market 430 beef cattle, 20 pair working oxen, 12 
cows and calves, and 340 sheep. About 40 beef catile 
unsold. ' 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—Last week’s prices were 
ha:dly supported for a like quality; the extra caitle gens 
era'ly were probably better than those reported last week. 
We noticed a single ox taken for 48s; end two or three 
yoke at 45s. We quote first quality at 39 a 42s 9d; 
second quality at 33s a 36s; third quality, 28s a 32s 

Working Oxen.—We noticed sales at $53, 65, 664, 70, 
824 and 85. 

Cows and Culves.—Saler were made at $18, 20, 23, 
28 and 30. 

Sheep.—Lots were taken at 278, 308, 323 and 36s. 

Swine.—None at market. Several droves are expect- 
ed next week: they wilt probably find reacy sales at a 
high price. 








SCIENTIFIC TRACTS. 

HIS valuable work bas lately passed into our hands. We 

have concluded to bring it back to its former manner of 
publication, viz:—to have but one subject treated upon in each 
Pract, and that well discussed. Some of the best Scientific 
and Literary writers in the country are already engaged, and 
none will be enyploved who are not fully competent to do jus- 
itice to their subjects. From fifteen to thrty dollars will be 
paid for the composition of each ‘Tract. The first number of 
this new series will appear in a few days. To be issued once a 
fortnight. “Price, $2 a year, in advance 

LIGHT & STEARNS. 
March 23. 3t 


THE MORAL REFORMER, 
And Teacher on the Human Constitution. 


WE tirst volume of this work, Containing 384 pages, bei 
now completed, can be had for §1,25, neatly bound int 
cloth and lettered. The permanency of the work, is now bes 
yond all deubt, and the publishers believe it may proy erly be 
ranked among the.stancard pericdicals of the country. No efs 
fortcr expense is spared on their part, or that of the editor, 
Dr. Aleout, to render it interesting eud valuable. ty has re- 
ceuily been highly approved of by George Combe, the author 
of the valuable work entitled © ‘Phe Coustituiion of Man,” as 
well as by a large uumver of eminert men of this country. 
LIGHT & STEARNS, 
March 23. 3 


F 1 Cornhill. 
MARIA MONK. 


WFUL Disclosures of Mania Monk, as exhibited ina 
Narrative of her Suffermgs during a residence of Five 
Years as a Novite, aud ‘lwo Years as a Black Nun, in the Hoe 
tel Dieu Nunuery at Montreal, jast received, and for sale Ly 
DH. ELA, 
March 9. 19 Washingtes street. 


A Cure for Deformed Feet in Infants and Young 
Persons. 

HF. Subseriber is possessed of the right of using Geodrich’s 
Patent Improved Apparatus tor curing deformiiics in the 
Feet of Infants and Young Persons. ‘fhe wbove-nemed Ap- 

paratus is the result of forty years’ study, and has been found 
by the Patentee, as well as by the subseriber, to be fully ode- 
quate to effect the object tended. Ttis Constructed on sinctly 
mechanical principles, ane is gentle in its operation. ‘The most 
ebstinace deformiutes bave readily yrelded vo the power of this 

apparatus and ina short time have been perfectly restored. 

GEC KGE FARRAK, M. D. 

Derry, N. 11., Feb. 8, 1836 

Reference may be male to Benjemin Shurtleff M.D., Boston, 
Mass. 3 Amos Twitebell, M.D Keene, 8. H.; Willem Per- 
ry, M. D., Professor Materia Medica, Powco un Coliege, Me.5 
Charles A. Cheever, M. D4, Portsmouth, N. 11.5 Luther V. 
Bell, M.'D., Derry, N. HL; Charles B. Abbott, Esq. Dutton, 

Me. arch 2, 


WHITTIER & WARREN. 
ARRANTED BOUTS AND SHOES of all descrip- 
tions, by the package or single pair, No. 14 Deck 
Square, (opposite Faneuil tiall,) Doswon. tt BSeprd. 
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Poetry. 





THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL, 
Hark, hark! mid the busy stir of Jife, 
And the crowded ci'y’s hum, 
Lheur the thrilling tone of the fife 
And the roil of the muffled drum. 


But the alter’d tenes chime sad and slow, 
To the mourner’s silent tread ; 

Aud they breathe the hallowed dirge of wo, 
The solemn march of the dead. 


And looks of mantiest grief are there, 
And stern eyes drop a tear; 

And soldiers falter as they bear 
Their youthtul leader’s bier. 


And see! as that bier draws nigh, it brings 
Bright arms, a useless show : 

He hath no need of these gaudy things, 
Who sleeps in death below. 


For the voice that gave the stern command 
Hath sighed its latest breath, 

And an infant now may snatch the brand 
From his dull, cold grasp of death. 


And the breast so true, and the brow so proud, 
Are cold and senseless all ; 

He hath changed for the martial vest, the shroud, 
For the soldier’s cloak, the pall. 


He wou!d have hailed the dart that sped 
His soul (0 a warfior’s doom ; 

But a slow and sickly couch was spread 
To waste him to the tomb. 


They have borne him to the sacred porch— 
They have borne him to the grave ; 

And the last sad rites of holy Church 
Are paid to the young and brave. 


‘They have breathed the funeral prayer and hymn— 
They have fired the soldier’s knell ; 

But it reached not, alas! the ear of him 
Who sleeps in the narrow cell. 





THE PALMER’S HYMN. 
Lauded be thy name for gver, 
Thou of life the Guard and Giver; 
Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping, 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
- * * w ” * 
God of stillness and of motion, 
Of the rainbow and the ocean, 
Of the mountain, rock and river, 
Blessed be thy name for ever. 
I have seen thy wondrous might, 
‘Through the shadows of the night; 
Thou, who slumberest not, nor sleepest, 
Blest are they thou kindly keepest! 
n * ” = * 


“God of evening’s yellow ray, 

God of yonder dawning day, 

That rises from the distant sea, 
Like breathings from eternity ; 
Thine the flaming spheres of light, 
Thine the darkness of the night, 
Thine the golden tints of even: 
God of angels! God of heaven! 
God of life that fade shall never! 
Glory to thy name for ever! 


ZION’S HERALD. 


BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1836. 


«* DEDICATED TO THE UNIVERSE.” 

Jotmson, the immortal lexicographer, in one of the dia- 
‘logues recorded by Boswell, says that when he was quite 
small he remembers studying a little spelling book, dedi- 
cated tothe UNIVERSE. While reading it, we could 
not help thinking how disproportionate the words and 
deeds of mankind frequently are. 

We have heard Preachers take a text which required 
‘the mighty mind of a Watson to unravel, instead of those 
passages which he understood. As a matter of course, 
a “famous fall was there.” 

We have heard preachers commence brilliantly, lay 
out a superb plan, then dwindle down to common place. 
The sermon should’nt have been “dedicated to the 
UNIVERSE.” 

We have seen Preachers soar away among the stars, 
and tell us of the “ galaxy-er of-er Heaven-er ”’—of the 
* bright-er seraphs-er—with their wiugs tipt-er with 
gold-er.””. The spelling book dedicated to the Unr- 
VERSE! 

Our newspapers are equally absurd. Here we have 
the «Sun ’—a little one-cent affair; the TRumMPET— 
which blows a blast like a boy’s sixpenny whistle; the 
InveEsTIGATOR, Which investigates for the choicest 
billingsgate epithets. 

The moral of the whole matter is—speak to the ex- 
tent of your plans, and your powers. We never shall 
forget the petition of two tailors to the Parliament of 
Great Britain. It was headed « We the people of Eng- 
dand.” 

















MISSIONARY SCENES. 

Rev. John Seys, Methodist Missionary at Liberia, in 
giving some account of the Liberian Mission speaks of a 
Mission to the Condoes, a nation in the interior.— 
A colored preacher whose name is Williams had been 
among them, but had been obliged to leave, on account of 
a war between them and the Goulahs. On the 21st Dec. 
last, an escort of warriors entered Monrovia, for the ex- 
press purpose of conducting their teacher back, for whom, 
during his stay of several months among them, they had 
imbibed the highest respect. We give the remainder of 
the relation, in the language of Br. Seys.—s. 


Convo Miss1on.—But I soon found that the brethren 
were not willing that he should go. He is the unly elder 
in the conference, save the two missionaries. Great de- 
clension was visible in the Church last year during the 
absence of an elder, and it was argued, that should sick- 
ness, or absence prevent the superintendant from attend- 
ing the quarterly meetings, the other missionary being at 
Bassa, and brother Williams in the interior, much loss 
might be the result. Add to this, the death of so many 
preachers during the year, would render it impossible to 
supply the appointments, were he to resume the mission. 
But, the heathen will take no denial. A teacher they 
must have. Their children have begun to learn the 
white man’s book, and to quote their own words :—* We 
eunt go—we cant see Boporaa—we cant see king Boat- 
swain’s f2ce—suppose we no have one Merican man for 
go: one God man—our hearts break.” After a day or 
two of much perplexity and fervent prayer to God for 
help, I was led to the selection and appointment of a 
young man, an exhorter in the Church, who was induced 
to leave his widowed mother, dependent entirely on him 
for support, and engage in this work. Brother Moses Ja- 
cobs is of deep and uniform piety—his constitution is good, 
and he is thoroughly inured to the climate. He reads 
well, writes a very good hand, is tolerably well acquain- 
ted with arithmetic, and (no trifling acquisition) is an ex- 
cellent carpenter. His knowledge of the doctrines of our 
most holy religion, is good and sound. Delight animated 

every countenance when he was introduced to the head 
men, as their man. With eyes and hands uplifted to 
** Allah,” these Mahomedans in their own language, ut- 
tered, seemingly, their thanks to our mutual Creator.— 
The fact of his being a carpenter, wa3 received with much 
joy, Boatswain having long since expressed a great wish 
that a mechanic ef this kind would come and live among 
them. The party started on the 27th, brother Jacobs ta- 
king with him a good supply of proper school books, his 





carpenter’s tools, and being otherwise well fitted. _ His 
salary as determined by the estimating committee, is to 
be $300. . : 

In the Herald of Feb. 24, some extracts were made 
from the journal of Rev. A. Brunvon, a Methodist Mis- 
sionary in Illinois. His journal is fraught with perilous 
incidents and interesting missionary scenes. We ex- 
tract from it the three following paragraphs. 


ForpinG A River.—Dec. 21, 1835. Leaving Gale- 
na, where I had spent the Sabbath, | travelled 14 miles 
to Apple river. ‘The weather was extremely cold, the 
thermometer being 6 or 8degrees below zero. The river 
was belly deep to my horse, frozen at each side, but open 
in the middle. 1 was obliged to get off, hitch my horse 
to a fence, and take a rai! and break away the ice, 80 as to 
get my horse into the water with safety, he being able. to 
mount ii on the opposite side, in getting out. I+preached 
to a large (for this place) congregation, about 40 or 50 per- 
sons, with much of the divine presence. Brother M’Kean 
the missionary, met me here, and continued with me to 
Rock island. We lodged this night with our friend Mr. 
Radford, to whom we felt indebted for impaling the grave 
of our lamented brother Suggs, and in the morning bim- 
self and lady gave us their names for Church fellowship. 
May the best blessing of Heaven rest upon these, and all 
friends of suffering, sick and dying missionaries of Jesus. 


Burrato Bones.—Dec. 30. In passing over the 
prairies this day, they being principally burned clean of 
grass, I was struck with the multitude of bones, appar- 
ently buffilo, being equal in size to those of our largest 
oxen. Through the principal part of this day, the ground 
was literally whitened with them, averaging not more 
than from 20 to 30 yards apart. Some of them were en- 
tire, others partially decayed, but no set were complete. 
The Indian tradition on this matter is, that about 60 springs 
ago, in April, after the grass had started on the burned 
prairics, the buffalo drew out of the groves along the wa- 
ter courses to feed. While here a sudden snow 6 feet 
deep, fell upon the ground, and covered them so deep as 
to prevent their return to the woos, and most of them 
perished—since which time no buffalo have visited the 
country. 


ATTACKED BY Wo.tves.—Jan. 7. I was on my 
horse before I could see ten rods of the road, and in twen- 
ty rods from the fence, being enveloped in fog and rain, I 
could see no tree or timber, having to travel 8 miles to the 
next house. Hcre { made a breakfast of corn bread, 
meat, and milk, (quite good, however, of the kind,) and 
put out for another ten mile stage. Just before 1 reached 
the north-east fork of the Vermillion of the Wabash, 
where the Vincennes and Chicago road crosses it, two 
prairie wolves passed me within ten rods, apparently re- 
gardless of me, only when they looked as il they would 
like to feast on me or my horse. After passing three 
branches of this river, all deep enough to swim a small 
horse, (imine being very tall,) I entered a sixteen mile 
prairie. My watch deceived me one hour, or I would 
not have attempted it so !ate; nor did the road prove so 
plain as I expected. I got sight of the timber four or 
five miles ahead, but night and a thick fog setting in, it 
being cloudy, and my road running entirely out, 1 was 
lett in the dark without knowing which way to go. Afier 
travelling some time, I halloocd several times, in hopes to 
make some one hear, but in vain. The prairie under me 
was burnt as black asa coal, which, combined with fog 
and clouds, rendered it difficult to discern my horse’s 
head. Thus situated, [ heard wolves howl, which was 
soon answered, and in a few minutes I was attacked by 
them! One seized my horse by the neck, which caused 
him to run back, and had hke to have thrown me, when 
I struck him with my whip, which made him let go! 
Having no weapon to defend with, and having heard and 
read that singing would drive them off, I set to as loud 
as possible. They gave back at this, and in a few 
moments I moved off and left them. My hair stiffened, 
and my flesh crawled, though I had perfect command of 
my thoughts. Fthought of Dr. Clarke’s doctrine, that a 
man is immortal till his work is done; and believing my 
work not yet done, | felt confident I should not yet be 
eaten by wolves. But still I knew I must use means 
for my preservation, and having no carnal ones at hand, 
I looked to God, who delivered me. As near as I could 
judge, in the thick darkness with which I was envel- 
oped, there were as many as eight of them. I continued 
wandering about until | found grass, and on it my horse 
ted for two hours. The moon then rising, and the wind 
blowing up from the west, cleared off the fog, and I soon 
after came to a road. My compass told me it went 
north and south; but [ could not tell which was north, 
till I had tested that end of the needle with my knife ; 
and then taking the south end, reached a house some 
time after midnight. I never was co thankful to see a 
house before; nor did I ever know how to to appreciate 
the difference between daylight and dark, as 1 did next 
morning, when | took the road. 





[From our Correspondent.] 


An Idea on Romantic Literature—An Instance of Re- 
ligious Romance—Character of a Genius— Faithful- 
ness of Affection—Providence—. Contrast. 

My DEAR Sir—The spirit of evangelical piety is sup- 
posed by many to be incongenial with sentimental writing, 
and of course, therefore, still more opposed to the experi- 
ence of romantic passion. Without stopping to contest 
the truth of this impression, it may be remarked, with 
the quaint Roger de Coverly, “ that much may be said on 
both sides.”” The fact is, sentiment is founded in the con- 
stitutional powers of the mind, and is therefore insepara- 
ble from it, though it may be more or less checked; and 
never was there a human being whose mind has had its 
healthful developement, who has not experienced it. It 
is seated in the imagination. The imagination is not an 
originating or inventing faculty; all its images are but 
the remodelling of past impressions, a newer combina- 
tion of ideas already in the mind, but such as gives to 
them the forms of new conceptions. While ever, there- 
fore, there is any thing in nature or humanity that is 
lovely or beautiful, and while ever the power of imagin- 
ation, by which we conceive the ideas of the beautiful 
or lovely, is a part of our mental constitutiorf, so long sen- 
timent, in the sense above used, must enter into our ex- 
perience. The popular writings founded in this affection 
of the mind, we confess, are objectionable ; not because 
they are sentimental, but because they exhibit sentiment 
only in its morbid and corrupt manifestations, and not ac- 
cording to the general experience of mankind. Such 
works might, however, be sanctified by religion, and ren- 
dered tributary to its best interests, by furnishing por- 
traitures of the affections, when they are consecrated by 
its influence. - 

These theughts were passing through my. mind, while 
recalling an instance of romantic affection thus sanctified 
by religion, which occurred in the history of a friend now 
no more, one of whose letters I found while rummaging 
over my papers a few hours since. It has been my lot 
for many years to reside at a distance from my paternal 
home. Its early endearments, however, have never de- 
serted me, and have led to occasional visits at intervals of 
two or three years. Jn one of these visits, I went some 
miles out of my way to see a young friend, who had been 
associated with me in the Academy, and with 
whom a mutual esteem, contracted in those halcyon days, 
had led to the most confiding friendship. There is a 
strength in such friendships, though formed in the gay 
days of school-boy life, which the lapse of years and local 
separation tend only to invigorate. D. was a young man 
of early misfortunes ; friendless in the world, he was 
compelled to fight his own way through it, and while 
associated with me at school, was entirely dependent 
upon his own exertions for his education. He was ar- 
dently pious, and of one of the most superior models of 
mind that I have ever met with. His early habits of 
self-dependence had produced a noble sense of superiority 
to the depressions of fortune and the caprices of the world. 
His industry in learning was untiring, and there was a 
quickness and thoroughness in all his studies, that show- 
ed the intuitions of genius. He was courted for the in- 
telligence and literary brilliancy of his conversation ; 
there was a versatility of thought an expansive range of 
observations on topics of literature, and above all, that 
noble, high-minded feeling, that generous intellectual 
temperament, which is peculiar to men of genius, and 
which clothes their words and thoughts with greatness, 








There is an interest associated with such minds, especial- 
ly where, like the stars of the firmament shining in dark- 
ness, they show their greatness amidst adversity and de- 
pression, that ‘never fails to cluster around them the sym- 
pathy and esteem of all intelligent hearts. In was so 
with my friend. All who knew him loved him. Be- 
fore leaving the institution, he commenced preaching in 
the adjacent towns, and was distinguished for his elo- 
quence. Such was the character of D. At the time of 
the above mentioned visit he was stationed in the town 
of , in the —— Conference. After a day spent 
conversing of the past, we went on a visit to a neighbor- 
ing town, where resided two young ladies, who were 
students in the Academy at the time we were there. 
We had not long been in their company, before I became 
convinced that there existed a deep and mutual affection 
between D. and Amelia, the younger of ‘the two sisters. 
It had subsisted from the time when we were associated 
together, in the Academy. The opposition of 
her parents, and of Caroline, her sister, had prevented its 
consummation, and D. had adopted the expedient of in- 
troducing me as an old schoolmate, to procure, as I after- 
wards learned, the opportunity, rarely enjoyed, of a per- 
sonal interview with his beloved Amelia. The imme- 
diate withdrawal of the parents on our introduction, and 
the constrained conduct of Caroline, indicated to me that 
this was one of those unfortunate but not unfrequent 
cases, Where parental cruelty triumphs over parental love, 
and filial affection must struggle in unnatural conflict 
with the more powerful passions of the young heart. At 
our departure I observed the expressive tear gush from 
the eyes of Amelia, but it was immediately wiped away, 
as if in fear of its being observed. During the number 
of years that had intervened since we all left the Acad- 
emy, this faithful young girl had kept sacredly treasured 
in her heart, her vows to my noble-minded friend ; and 
though it had turned her home into a scene of torment to 
her, yet these vows were consecrated in heaven. She 
knew his worth, and would have died a young martyr 
for him, rather than prove recreant. A most affection- 
ate though clandestine correspondence had been kept up 
between them. And who is prepared to condemn her 
constancy, though it contravened all parental command ? 
The only objection of the parents was that D. was a 
Methodist preacher. They deemed it a reproach that 
their family should have any alliance with a minister of 
so persecuted a church. They had introduced to Amelia 
a professional, gay young man of the village, with the 
hope that he might supersede the idol of her heart; but 
his repulse was so peremptory, that no further attempt 
of the kind was made. Caroline was the chief annoy- 
ance. She was gay and coquetish in her disposition, 
and though engaged to the son of a wealthy neighbor, 
knew not those strong and unchanging affections which 
she derided so unfeelingly in Amelia. She scorned the 
idea of being the wife of a Methodist preacher. There 
was no romance in it, it would admit of no association 
with the gay and fashionable, &c. &e. But the priva- 
tions and vicissitudes incident to the life of her young 
lover, were full of romance to the devoted Amelia. It 
was the romance of reality, and not of fiction. There 
was a worth in the noble heart and splendid genius of 
D. that would have commended him to her warmest af- 
fections, independently of any other consideration but the 
devotion of such a heart and such a mind to the work of 
preaching the glorious Gospel to perishing men ; of visit- 
ing the sick and the prisoner; soothing the heart of the 
dying penitent; pointing the child of misfortune to that 
world, where “the hand of God shall wipe away tears 
from all eyes,” and where “ sorrowing and sighing shall 
flee away;” pouring the balm of consolation into the 
heart of the widow, and wiping away the tears of the 
helpless orphan ;—there was in such a course of life 
something more interesting to the pure heart of Amelia, 
than all’the romance of the age of chivalry.—The next 
day I left my friend and pursued my journey. 

Before my next visit, I saw the announcement that D. 
was no more. 
his last two years, and was induced, as on the former 
visit, to turn aside to the town in which he had died. 
I shall never forget the afternoon, when, as the sun was 








the village, a friend with whom I had become acquaint- 
ed on my former visit, walked with me to the village 
grave-yard, where we sat down on the turf of a grave, 
on the slab of which was inscribed, ‘‘ Sacred to the mein- 
ory of Rev. G—— D , &c., and of Amelia his wife, 
&ec. They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided.”” While seated 
there he detailed to me the remaining part of our narra- 
tive. The parents of Amelia had persisted in their op- 
position to her affections. In 1832 the cholera appeared 
in the United States. ‘Their family was the second in 
the town affected by it ;—both parents and a son fell its 
victims. The friends with whom Amelia afterwards re- 





her marriage with D.; and thus God, by a watchful and 
in some respects awful providence, crowned with suc- 
cess their mutual faithfulness. 

I will not enlarge this already protracted sketch with 

the statements of their subsequent happiness, which the 
friend who sat with me on the grave communicated : 
the reader may conceive of it. The event of this mar- 
riage occurred soon after my first visit. They lived to- 
gether in the utmost affection and comfort about two 
| years, when D. fell a victim to excessive labor and 
study. The affectionate Amelia could ill endure the 
; Shock. 
she was laid to repose in the same grave. Tears have 
not been uncommon to the writer of this article, for the 
last few years; but never did they flow more freely, as 
if gushing from the heart, than when, warned by the 
lowering evening, we rose to depart from that consecrated 
spot. They were at least excusable tears; they were 
shed over the grave of friendship that had lasted untaint- 
ed from sunny childhood till death, of extinguished 
genius that might have quickened the spirit of the world, 
and of hallowed affection unequalled in the tale of ro- 
mance. God’s providence, to blind reason, is mysteri- 
ous, but the hopes of religion teach us that they have 
but removed to a state where affection attains its highest 
refinement, and glows in a purer element. An orphan 
son, wearing the noble brow of his father, remains the 
only monument of their affection. 

While walking-to his home, my friend informed me 
that Caroline, the sister of Amelia, had married the young 
man to whom she was engaged. They had removed to 
the city of ;, where he became dissipated and died 
in poverty ; but he knew not what had become of her. 

I started early the next morning ‘or the stage road and 
pursued my journey. On returning from my visit, as I 
passed through the city of . I made diligent in- 
quiry respecting the fate of Caroline. I found a few of 
her relatives and former acquaintances there, but they 
had excluded her from their society. The melancholy 
story was soon told. She had become an infamous out- 
cast, and probably before this time has sunk into the 
grave of pollution, while the fate of Amelia and her 
lover, though its brevity may command a tear, is never- 
theless serene with loveliness and innocence. They 
have gone, but still their memory lingers, precious to the 
hearts of all who knew them. 











“ Gone like the thoughts that once were ours, 
On Summer days, ere youth had set— 
Thovghts brief and beauteous as the flowers ; 
But what they were we ne’er forget!” 


°G.H.I. 





The contrast suggests its own moral. 





| ‘The truth which injures is better than the lie which 
that marked him as belonging to a superior order of minds. ' 


pleases. 


I felt interested to learn the history of 


descending behind a little range of hills on the west of 


sided, knowing the ardor of her affections, consented to 


Her health declined, and in less than two months 


[From the New England Speetator. } 
BENEFIT OF KEEPING THE SABBATH. 
AN ANECDOTE, 

In the city of Bath, (Eng.) lived a barber, who 
made a practice of following his ordinary occupation 
onthe Lord’s day. Ashe was pursuing his moruing’s 
einployment, he happened to look into some place of 
worship, just as the minister was giving out his text, 
“Remeinber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Ex- 
odus. xx. 8. He listened long enough to be convin- 
ced that he was constantly breaking the laws of God 
and man,**by shaving and dressing his customers on 
the Sabbath. He became uneasy, and went witha 
heavy heart to his Sunday task. At length he took 
courage, and opened his mind to the minister, who 
advised him to give up Sunday dressing, and wor- 
ship God. He replied, that beggary would be the 
consequence; he had a flourishing trade, but it 
would almost all be lost. At length, after many a 
sleepless night, spent in weeping and praying, he 
was determined to cast all his care upon God, as, the 
more he reflected, the more his duty became appa- 
rent. He discontinued Sunday dressing, went con- 
stantly and early to the public services of religion, 
and soon enjoyed that self-gratulation, which is one 
of the rewards of doing our duty, and that peace of 
God, which the world can neither give, or take away. 
The consequences he foresaw, actually followed. His 
genteel customers left him, and he was nick-named 
a Puritan, or Methodist. He was obliged to give up 
his fashionable shop ; and in a few years became so 
reduced, as to take a cellar under the old market house, 
and shave the common people. 

One Saturday evening between light and dark, a 
stranger from one of the coaches, asking for a barber, 
was directed by the ostler to the cellar opposite— 
Coming in hastily, he requested to be shaved quickly, 
while they changed horses, as he did not like to violate 
the Sabbath. This was touching the barber on a ten- 
der chord : he burst into tears, asked the stranger to 
lend him a half penny to buy him a eandle, as it was 
not light enough to shave him with safety. He did 
so, revolving in his mind the extreme poverty to 
which the poor man must be reduced. 

When shaved, he said, “There must be some- 
thing extraordinary in your history, which I have 
not now time to hear. Here is half-a-crown for 
you; when I return, I-will call and investigate your 
case. What is your name?” 

“ William Reed,” said the astonished barber. 

“William Reed!” echoed the stranger; “ William 
Reed! by your dialect you are from the west?” 

“Yes, sir; from Kingston, near Taunton” 

“ What was your father’s name ?” 

“Thomas, ” 

“ Had he any brother ?” 

“Yes, sir, one, after whom I was named; but he 
went to the Indies, and, as we never heard from him, 
we suppose him to be dead.” 

“Come along, follow me,” said the stranger; “I 
am going to see a person, who says his name is Wil- 
liam Reed, of Kingston, near Taunton, Come and 
confront him. If you prove to be indeed him, whom 
you say you are, I have glorious news for you: your 
uncle is dead, and has left an immense fortune, which 
I will put you in possession of, when all legal doubts 
are removed.” 

They went by the coach, saw the pretended Wil- 
lam Reed, and proved him to be an imposter, The 
stranger, who was a pious attorney, Was soon legally 
satisfied of the barber’s identity, and told him that 
he had advertised him in vain, Providence had now 
thrown him in his way, in a most extraordinary 
manner, and he had much pleasure in transferring 
many thousands pounds to a worthy man, the right- 
ful heir of the property. 

Thus was man’s extremity God’s opportunity.— 
Had the poor barber possessed one half-penny, or 
even had credit for a candle, he might have remained 
unknown for years; but he trusted God, who never 
said—“ Seek ye my face in vain.” 

Such relations as the above, are exceedingly injurious 
in theirtendency. The appeal is made to one of the most 
sordid and soul-debasing principles of the human heart; 
namely, the love of money getting. It seems to say, 
«Christian, renounce your Sabbath-breaking, and if you 
should lose by it, God will one day, wonderfully make it 
up.” Nosuch inducement should be held out to allure 
men to embrace religion. We allow, that good men 
sometimes receive property unexpectedly, and so do 
witked men. 

We have heard ministers sometimes exhort men to give 
liberally to some benevolent object, assuring them that 
for every dollar they gave; they would receive ten in re- 
turn. They have no right to say this. How exceed- 
ingly imprudent. Beside, people do not believe it, for if 
they did, how earnestly they would enter into a specula- 
tion, that would afford them 900 per cent. profit. 

Our Saviour’s instructions are, “‘ Do good and lend, 
hoping tor nothing again” Lend here evidently means 
give. Men never should be taught, that giving money 
for benevolent purposes, or embracing religion, is to be 
of any secular benefit to them. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to say, that the above 
relation is incongruous in its parts. How came an “ at- 
torney ”’ to go to a barber to be shaved, who had become 
so reduced as to keep in a cellar, shave only the common 
people, and not able to buy a candle? The barber must 
have gone immediately with the attorney, without a 
change of dress, or giving information to his family.— 
When did they confront the pretended Wm. Reed ?—that 
Saturday evening, or the next day ?—s. 





*Is there any law in England, that barbers shall not 
shave on the Sabbath ? 

















Biographical. 











FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

The subject of this short memoir was the wife of 
brother Welcome A. Congdon. At the time of her 
conversion, she resided in Leicester, Wercester Co., 
Mass., and soon after joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. On the removal of brother and sister Cong- 
don from Leicester, they came to this town, and took 
up their residence at Rhodesville, where they lived 
without uniting with any church until the fall of 1834, 
when they both attached themselves to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Sister Congdon was an ornament 
to the church—amiable and pious, in health—esteem- 
ed by all her acquaintance—resigned to the will of 
Heaven in her long protracted illness—always pa- 
tient under affliction. As she had lived, so she died, 
as the following lines will show, which were penned 
by her sister who was with her in her last moments: 

“Sister Ann Frances Congdon departed this life 
Friday morning, Nov. 20, 1835, a few minutes past 
five o’clock, aged 25 years. She bore her sickness 
with resignation to her heavenly Father’s will.— 
Calmly she waited her release, and when the grim 





—=: 
messenger of death appeared, we trust she was per. 
mitted to lean her head on Jesus’ breast, and breathe 


her life out sweetly there. 


‘ And now with yonder sacred throng, 
She at his feet doth fall, 

To join the everlasting song, 
And @&own him Lord of all.’ 


“The last tribute of respect was paid to her remaing 
on the Sabbath following. After prayer at the house 
of her late residence, the corpse was carried to the 
| school house near Pomfret Factory, where an appro- 
| priate discourse was delivered, by Rev. S. Cushin 
| of Eastford, from Col. iii. 4,—* When Christ who is 
our life shall appear, then shall we also appear with 
‘him in glory.’ A large and solemn procession follow. 
ed her remains to the grave, where they are deposited 
to rest till the morning of the resurrection. 


** Peaceful and lovely was her life, 
And peaceful was her end ; 

She gave her happy soul to him, 
Who is the sinner’s Friend. 





But who could wish her back to earth, 
To sorrow, toil, and pain ; 

Since we believe, though great our loss, 
°T is her eternal gain. 


Jesus will watch her sleeping dust, 
Until the resurrection morn ; 

Then raise her up to dwell with him, 
A bright and glorious form.” 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and my last 
end be like hers. 

H. Brownson, 
West Thompson, Conn., March 14, 1836. 











BOSTON SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


HARLES J. HENDEE, (Successor to Carter, Hendee & 
Co ) having made arrangements to continue the business 

of PUBLISHING and BuoksELLina, at the Old Stand of C., H. 
& Co., 131 Washington street, offers to the Trade, Merchants, 

Teachers, School Committees, and others, the following list of 
valuable cupy-right Books, (together with a general assortment 
of School Books,) on the most favorable 1erms. 

WORCESTER’S READING BOOKS. 

1. A Second Book for Reading und Spelling. 

_ Those who have used Mr. Worcester’s Primer are aware of 
his peculiar talents in rendering those usually ‘ dry subjects” in. 
teresting to children ; and to them it is sufficient to say: that the 
Second Book has the same simple aud attractive character as 
the First, 

2. A Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; with a simple 
Rules and Instructions for avoiding common errors. 

_ We approve of the plan of this Book ; it is just such a one as 
is needed, and we hope it will be adopted in every school in the 
—?. - Boston Evening Gazette. 

3. A Fourth Book for Reading ; with Rules and Instroctions. 

‘This work completes & series of books for teaching children 
how to read,—The Primer, The Second Book, Third 
Book, and The Fourth Book. \n the first three. spel!ing lessons 
are given with the reading lessons ; but they are omitted in the 
Fourth Book, because those who are able to read these lessons, 
should use a dictionary for spelling, and for learning the mean- 
ing of every word which they do not understand. So far as the 
compiler and the publishers have been able to learn, no one bas 
used the Third Book without being satisfied that the rules and 
instructions for reading, and for avoiding common errors, are of 
- utility, They are, therefore, continued in the Fourth 

‘ovk, and greatly enlarged; and they constitute the principal 
difference between these aud the other school books for reading, 
which are now in use. 

’ PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 

1. The First Book of History, or History on the Basis of Ge- 
ography, (comprehending the countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere,) with “Ixty engravings from original designs, and sixteen 
maps of the different sections of the United States, and the vas 
rious countries of the Western Hemisphere, executed in the 
most beautiful manner, on steel plates. By the author of Peter 
Parley’s Tales. 

2. The Second Book of History, (comprising the countries of 
the Eastern Hemisphere,) with many engravings, and sixteen 
prs on steel plates of the different countries. ‘By the author 
of Parley's First Book of History. 

3. The Third Book of History; by the same author, and on 
the same plan—comprehending Ancient History in connection 
with Ancient Geography, with maps and many engravings. 

The above three works form a complete system of General 
History, Ancient and Modern, aud they are designed to be used 
in succession, in schools. 

Probably there never has heen a work of the kind received 
with so much favor, and so quickly and so extensively adopted 
in this country as Parley’s First Book of History. The others 
are written in the same attractive and entertaining manner. and 
where they are used, the study of History will become.a pleas 
ure rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 

“ The First Book of History, &c.—'This is truly an excel- 
Jent work. The plan we think is new, aud the execution . 
It is geography and history combined ;_ this union will be found 
to double the value of both.”— Ve: mont Chronicle. 

“This is decidedly the best historical work for children we 
have ever met with. It is filled with ideas instead of dates. 
Let every child study this book three months in his own way, 
and he will have a better knowledge of the history and geogra- 
phy of his country than is often acquired by spending three 
years in the senseless operation of committing to memory page 
after page of the tiresome treatises in common gar Am 
Telegraph. 

Boston Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. 

_ Alterations and additions have been made in the present edi- 
tion of this work, at the request of the Committee for Primary 
Schools in Boston ; and in consequence) it has been adopted by 
direction of the Committee, as the common reading book ip 
those schools. 





Elements of English Grammar, with Progressive Exercises 
in Parsing. By Jolm Frost. 

This work is noticed by the Baston Association of Instruc- 
tors, in a letter to the Author, as follows :— 

“ We have attentively examined your Grammar, and we do 
not hesitate to say, that it appears to us better adapted to the 
younger classes in common schools, than any other with which 
we are acquainted.” 


The Child's Botany, with copperplate engravings.—“ This 
book ferms an easy and popular introduction to the study of 
Botany.” 

GRUND’S WORKS. 
Grund’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, for the use of Schools. 

Do. Elements of Chemistry, o do doe. 
Do. Elementary Treatise on Plain Geometry, do do. 
Do. Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry, do do. 
Do. Popular Astronomy, on a new plan, do do. 
Do. Exercises in Algebra, with a Key, for Teachers. 

Do. Exercises in Arithmetic, do do do. 
Sullivan’s Political Class Book, for Schools and Academies. 
Do. Moral Class Book,” do do. 
Noyes’ System of Penmanship—Parley’s Arithmetic for Chil- 
dren—Walsh’s Mercantile Arithmetic—Holbrook’s Easy Les- 
sous in Geometry—Russell’s Lessons in Enunciation—Child’s 
Own Book of American Geography. with maps—Goodrich’s 
Geography, with new and small Atlas—Woodbridge’s Geo- 
graphical Copy-book, with a series of Outline Maps, for exer- 
cises in Schools and Academies—Hildreth’s View of the Uni- 
ted States—do. Sequel to du.—Blair’s Outlines of History and 
Chronology—do. Chart of do do.— Walker's School Dictionary. 
The Little Philosopher, by Abbott. 

March 2. 








HARLES B. MASON keeps constantly on /sand a prime 
assortment of HATS and CAPS at No. 8 Clinton Sireet. 
N. B. Hats made to order at short notice. 
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TERMS OF THE HERALD. 

1, The HERALD is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
if paid within two. weeks fiom the time of subscribing. If bens 
ment is neglected after this, $2 50 will be charged, and $3. 
if not paid at the close of the year. Mi: tee 
2. Allsubseriptions discontinued atthe expiration of eig 
months, unless paid. . ' d 
3. Allthetravelling preachersin the NewEngland, Maine, 0% 
New Hampshire Conferences ere authorized agents, (0 ¥ yom 
payment may be made. : blica- 
4. AllCommunications on business, or designed for pu ‘d 
tion, should be addressed to Bens. KingsBury, Jr., post par’ 
unless containing $10.00, or five subscribers. — 

5. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other ~~ red 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names © 
writers. . x 
We wish agents to be particular to write the names feeb. 
scribers, and the name of the post cflice co which papers Onin 
be sent, in such a manner that there can be no misunderstauding 
or mistake. 
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FOR ZION’S | 
* CHRISTIAN 
“ Art. X¥.—Tue W1 
The writer of this article se 
advocates of temperance” re 
modification’? —* an alteratio 
abolition of the element.” A 
believe, are desirous of substit 
as it ix very clear, thai the unt 
or dried grape may be had, in 
sons, that number is likely 1 
‘crease. This writer appears t 
ment, in one sentence, and to 
Sruit of the vine,” says he, «: 
is prescribed :”’—but the prop 
juice of the dried raisin, or to « 
is “ sad and irreverent triflin; 
fruit of the vine; and, in mi 
or not, with water, we belie 
thing which Christ did, if the 
be trusted. 

Let us apply the principles 
deeply interesting topic. Is it 
pose, that our blessed Redeen 
injunction, of the greatest imy 
specific perfurmance, to the er 
would convey that injunction, 
language? Yet the contents | 
us, by any other means, than s 
Serence—not from the commane 
in all matters of importance, w 
in his commands. When the 
he should do to inherit eternal 
direct him to serve God, but | 
ments specifically, and bade 
poor.—It may be said, the dis 
tents of the cup, and our Lord 
in transmitting the particular 
the fact of their entire silence 
of the cup, sufficient proof, | 
acter of the wine, whether fi 
non-essential o! the rite ?—If: 
why coutend for unfermente: 
ply, the claiins of the temper 
respect; and, if it be matier c 
fruit of the vine be fermented 
the sacrament is concerned, it 
portance to the tempgrance ¢ 
cating liquors from the table 
We are thus brought to cert 
this writer, 

* Were these objections ¢ 
present mode of administering 
ever been made, by whom v 
who were really embarrassed | 
who wished to have a subter 
would ask, bas it been for ag 
one was ever made a drunke 
table of the Lord; or that an 
any degree, or in any form, a 
servance ? Does any one ser 
drunkard would be actually re 

water for wine, or altering | 
believe Christ Jesus establis 
for the sake of expediency v 
thue admit that we are mow 
Saviour, when on earth, or t 
law better than he cid who 
temperance, und the cause 0! 
tion, be the guiners or the lo: 

Of course, we entirely de 
volved in the preceding p 
alteration of the ordinance 
Those, who have argued for 
fruit of the vine,” have inv 
and no doubt most conscien' 
however, of cluiming for the 
wiser than the omniscient § 
conclusion, which it requir 
duce from such premises. | 
tian Reviewer,” charges us 
making no intelligible distinc 

demand water, and those | 
liquid element, but + the jv 
For answers, abundantly 
sumed and siill presume, to 
this writér to our former nu 
trouble of reading them wi 
fied, that o}jectious to ferm 
were made in the earliest a; 
perceive, that the whole ma 
in synods and conclaves. Uf 
di-posed, that every thing ¥ 
his own preconceived conc 
sad and very irreverent tr 
that these objections to alco) 
nion, were made * sERIOUS 
as he can desire to be ;—by 
rassed on a point of duly” 
wished tohave asubterfuge. 
er we may be led to suspect 
coholic wine are desirous ¢ 
wrong,” it never occurre 
amount was to be gained, 
cation, by deman ting wafer 
rist, or even water. If this 
mer numbers, he will find 
if it has been * even surmi 
made a drunkard by the u 
Lord.” To the melancho! 
exhibited in those numb 
others of a most painful ena 
of the Co:inthian disciples. 
Neither has the use of 
cating * fruit of the vine,” 
' fined to the most ancient 
sixty-six years ago, the trave 
as having occurred, under 
churches in Abyssinia. F 
who have not ready access 
to the abridgemeut, Boston: 
runsthus: “ The Abyssinia 
in both kinds, in unleavet 
bruised wich the husk tog 
‘is a lind of marmalade, a 
whatever they may preten 
sary to keep it from ferme 
in, unless the dried clusie 
it is used, as 14". Bruce s 
tion and make it keep; 4 


